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THINKING, ACTING CITIZENSHIP 


Bo the United States today is so vast and complex an organism, Americans 
tend to forget their individual importance to their country and to their gov- 
ernment. 

We tend to think of our national government as a great anonymous “‘they’”’—a 
faceless, nameless machine composed of bureaucrats turning like cogs in the harness 
of red tape. 

So far that is absolutely untrue. But, if we as citizens continue to relegate the 
subject of our government to the back of our minds, the inspiration which can begin 
only with the individual will slowly die out and our government may truly become 
the faceless, nameless machine which we sometimes think it. 

The whole is made up of the parts, the individuals—of us. 

Each of us is a unit in the National whole. 

Our first strength as a unit is at the ballot box. 

In a vote of 45,000,000 ballots, one ballot may seem very small. But no one vote 
in the 45,000,000 can outweigh any other one vote. 

That is the American tradition of equality. 

That is the course of action in democratic procedures. 

And he who scorns or minimizes or neglects that course of action is a person 
dangerous to our government and to us all. 

If he belittles or scorns historic procedures, he is probably one who wants a 
swifter, more “‘efficient’’ way to the end he considers good. He may be one who 
wants a coup ¢’etat, who wants a stroke by force or by infiltration to take over the 
government now in the hands of the many. 

If he neglects the ballot, or if we fail to vote, he and we are guilty of weakening 
our government to make it vulnerable to those who would seek to take it over. 

Self-evidently, the only way we can make a democracy work—even if we make 
mistakes—is to work under the mistakes, to try a plan, strengthen it, repeal it if 
it proves wrong. 

This may be inefficient. But totalitarian governments do not achieve perfection 
by edict either. Under our system, where the responsibility is distributed over all 
the voters in several political subdivisions, the results are likewise distributed—or 
adjusted by one region or another. 

The mistake made by one nation-wide edict can be a total disaster. 

The mistake made by part of a vast population of self-governing people will be 
minimized by the success of another part. 

Each of us will make our share of the mistakes—-and our share of the successes. 

The American government therefore begins with you—and me. 

It is a vital, a tremendously personal relationship. 

' William Penn has said that “if men be good, government cannot be bad,” and 
| that “no system of government was ever so ill-advised that, under proper men, it 
| Wouldn’t work well enough.” 
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No laws which Congress can pass can make good citizens out of bad, or good 
citizens out of apathetic ones—that must come from each of us. 

Citizenship—which means so much to each of us personally—deserves the best 
we have to offer. When America was young, men believed this with all the strength 
of a fine conviction, and their belief shows in the work they did. 

Look back at the men in government when America was young: George Wash- 
ington was a wealthy man in his own right, an expert farmer as well as skilled 
military man. He risked one of the finest fortunes of his day on a revolution which 
he—as a military man—must have known to be of uncertain chance. And he left 
behind a most gracious plantation and a most comfortable home to serve as presi- 
dent of a young government which had yet no prestige and perhaps no future 
in a neighborhood of governments. 

Thomas Jefferson was a lawyer, musician, architect, planter. Financially and in 
the social. prestige of his time, he could have died a famous and successful man had 
he stuck to his private career. But in his early thirties he wrote the declaration which 
branded him a rebel to the established government of the British king. At middle 
age, he served as President when the White House was still more a trial than a 
comfort. And because he felt the responsibility of his service as an aging man, he 
died bankrupt—still giving with all his great mind and heart to the tradition of gov- 
ernment in which he was just one, single individual. 

The tradition, when America was young, was to give the best to government 
service. 

Today, in this crucial after math of a dangerous war, we are still demanding serv- 
ice of America’s biggest men—drafting them to a service which is usually thankless. 

But are our drafted few really typical of the overall picture? 

Is it traditional in the American home that service to government is one of the 
highest callings which any man can follow? 

There was a time when the greatest ambition any mother could have for her 
son was that he be President of the United States. 

Is that general today? 

In the American home today, are children taught to think with eagerness of some 
day becoming mayor, or governor, or senator in the Congress of the United States? 

Does the day-to-day attitude of American citizens reflect how great an honor it is 
to be elected to public service by the majority vote of a free and democratic people? 

Respect for public service has deteriorated in modern times. The man or woman 
who offers himself for public office may be many things—but above all, he is 
courageous. 

Anyone willing to enter the lists of the public tournament of an American elec- 
tion is a brave knight. 

And even the man who—with no political party or ambition—is drafted to 
serve in some great bi-partisan international program, may be subjected to every 
conceivable kind of accusation. If he is working for a dollar a year, the public, is 
sure that he is only doing it to bencfit his own vast and selfish Big Business. And if 
he is a career man, he may be charged with being “‘pinko.” 

Let us demand fair play on behalf of our public officials. Let us disagree with 
them if we must. Let us respect the job they hold at all times. And let us respect 
the holder of the job if he is entitled to it. 
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And then let us try not only to vote for the best person on the ticket, but to en- 
courage the best person to run. 

It would be impossible in any brief form to define the ideal statesman. But in 
voting, we must look for the man or woman whose mentality we respect and 
whose political integrity we trust. 

If we are to continue to govern ourselves, we in America must renew a once 
great tradition of service to our people’s government. 

We must start in our homes, and we must carry through the school systems 
to college and university. 

Children taught at home that it is a fine and honorable thing to give some or all 
of their careers to government service will become college students interested in 
pteparing for that service. They will study political science, history of governments, 
philosophies of government—everything from city management to plans for world 
federalism for peace. 

Then let us use care and intelligence in our voting. 

Often we go to the ballot box and cast votes for men about whom we know 
nothing. 

We are more guilty when we fail to go to vote at all, leaving the elections in 
the hands of we-know-not-whom. 

In the national elections in Japan this January, seventy-five per cent of the 
eligible voters of Japan went to the polls. Democracy is a new and vital experience 
to the Japanese—they appreciate its value. 

In the national elections in Italy last April, an even greater percentage of the 
eligible voters went to the polls—it was one of the great and dramatic triumphs 
in political history. 

And yet, election after election, we average from ten per cent in many municipal 
votes to approximately fifty per cent in many national ones. 

All this is a part of our laziness—in a period when political laziness is a cardinal 
sin—even a trace of treason. 

In the tradition we build, therefore, there should be three broad streams of 
thought. First must come the idea that government service is to be honored with 
the election of our most talented people. We must foster the idea that some of 
the finest men and women of each generation go into government service—in 
diplomacy, in county commissions, in Congress, or in state legislature, in farm 
improvement bureaus or in the district attorney’s office. 

Second, we must emphasize the importance in every election of each individual 
ballot. The vote must be cast if it is to be effective, and the vote must be cast 
intelligently if it is to be beneficial. 

And third, we must help this and every generation to train for work in govern- 
ment—because government is becoming more complex every day. 

We can—through superior work and superior preparation—use that vast com- 
plexity with increased benefits to us all. Or we can let it overpower us. 

The balance in today’s unsettled world is a precarious one. 

Americans must revive their ancestral sense of duty, renew their historic tradition 
of service, alert themselves to thinking, acting citizenship. 

OveTA CULP HOBBY 












OR BETTER WORLD 
UNDERSTANDING 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT# 


I AM SURE that you must know a great 
deal more about most of the things 
that I would like to talk about, than I 
possibly can tell you. Nevertheless, as 
your theme has been better world under- 
standing, perhaps I could talk for a few 
minutes about some of the problems 
that arise in the United Nations in try- 
ing to work for better world under- 
standing. You would feel, I am sure, 
that we in the United Nations ought 

_— to find the answers. I agree that we 
on rere soe OEY TLD ought to, since we have delegates from 
so many nations. There were fifty-eight delegations at the last meeting in Paris 
and there are going to be sixty at the next meeting. That makes a good many 
delegates in the General Assembly, for each delegation is composed of five dele- 
gates, five alternates, and quite a number of advisers. You get to know and to 
talk to many people from different countries. And this, perhaps, ought to 
give us the answers on how to promote world understanding. But I confess that 
at each meeting I learn something new. Surprising facts are constantly thrust 
upon me that I had never thought of before. So I have come to feel that one of 
our troubles is lack of awareness of the differences between peoples. I will illus- 
trate for you by something that happened to me in Paris. I have always been 
assigned to Committee 3. That is the committee that deals with educational, cul- 
tural, and humanitarian subjects. When I was first put on this Committee, I felt 
quite sure that one reason for the assignment was that our delegation was worried 
about having a woman as one of the delegates. They said, ““Committee 3—that’s 
safe. She can’t do anything there.’ Sometimes I think it has not been quite as safe as 
they thought it would be at the beginning. But I want to get back to my story, 
because it illustrates the points of our difficulty in understanding. The Committee 
was discussing, in the last meeting in Paris, the Declaration of Human Rights. On 
my right, since we sit alphabetically, was the delegate from Uruguay, and he was 
making many objections and giving many legal arguments. I thought, in order to 
save time, the delegate from Chile, who sat in the Commission of Human Rights, 
might explain some things to him, so I asked Mr. S. if he would have a talk with 
the delegate from Uruguay and explain certain things to him. He looked at me 
and said, “I have been on the Human Rights Committee for quite some time and 
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* A transcription by Mary Lenon and Dorothy Doty of a speech delivered by Mrs. Roosevelt at Pi 
Lambda Theta’s Initiation Dinner March 30, 1949, at the Men’s Faculty Club, Columbia University, 
New York City. Credit for the photograph goes to Ruth Margaretten. 
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have become accustomed to this document, and you must let him become accus- 
tomed to it because it is an Anglo-Saxon document.” “But,” I protested, “It is the 
result of eighteen nations and they were not all Anglo-Saxon nations.” He in- 
sisted, “It still is an Anglo-Saxon document. In time, the delegate from Uruguay 
will grow accustomed to it, but just now he is very much shocked, just as I was 
when I first read it.” I had been thinking that it was a joint document which we had 
produced and I was sure there were a great many things in it that were not the 
result of Anglo-Saxon thinking. You see how unaware we are of the fact that other 
nations think of things that come up in terms of not representing their thinking, or 
their type of law, or their type of religious feeling, and, as my Chilean colleague 
said, it had taken him a while to grow accustomed to it but finally he began to 
agree with the strange ideas that were Anglo-Saxon. I don’t know whether it should 
always be just that way, for certainly sometimes we should become accustomed to 
thinking in their terms, as well as having them thinking in our terms. That flow 
backwards and forwards of ideas and understanding is one of the great contribu- 
tions of the United Nations, but it isn’t the only thing that must take place before 
we get to the bottom of what it is that divides people. The increase of intellectual 
understanding, the exchange of ideas, and the gradual coming to see what affects 
other people on the intellectual levels is very important, but there are other things, 
too. 

I have thought a great deal, of course, about our first and most important diffi- 
culty, which is the USSR. I suppose you read what their delegates say to us. They 
say, ‘‘Perhaps in the military and economic sense you have the upper hand.” (They 
never say, “We have ...,” they say “perhaps.”’) ‘But time is on our side. We can 
afford to wait, because our ideas are much stronger than yours; our ideas, our 
belief in Communism, are going to gain a world. It makes a great appeal because 
we believe in basic human rights. We believe that all races, all people are equal; we 
believe that men and women are equal.”” The Committee gets long dissertations 
about that equality and occasionally it will cause a very funny incident to occur. One 
day we had listened for one hour to a gentleman talk on the equality of men and 
women in the USSR. A little later, he happened to accept an invitation to come 
lunch with us that day. The Russians will seldom accept an invitation without an- 
other member of their delegation going along, but he came alone. At the table 
some remark .was made and he turned to me and said, ‘““That is just women’s 
gossip,” and I said, “Oh, no, if men and women are completely equal then there 
is no more ‘women’s gossip.’ If you really believe they are equal in the USSR, then 
you must not say it is women’s gossip, it is men and women’s gossip.”” He looked 
at me and said not another word. 

When they state what they believe, they are very sure of their philosophy of 
equality, and they state it so simply that they are certain that the downtrodden 
people of the world will accept it much more easily than they will accept our 
democratic theories. They say, “Our government is a government of workers, for 
workers. Our economy is perhaps having a little hard time at present, but basically, 
as commodities increase, everybody will share alike. There will be none of this 
having a great deal for certain groups as you have in your decadent democracy; we 
will all share alike.” That sounds simple, doesn’t it? And, of course, there is 
something in what they say when one considers that they are offering these ideas 
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to people who are perhaps, not more than a day away from famine. Nearly all of 
these people have seen small groups in their midst having a great deal and the masses 
having little, and to them these promises are very alluring. The question is whether 
people who are better off are willing to accept such promises with no proof. We 
Americans surely have difficulty making our promises sound as simple as theirs. 

Another problem of ours is that all the world can watch us; we ,are open; all 
nations can come over and have a good look at all our failings as well as our 
successes, and that makes us very vulnerable to attack. Our shortcomings are for- 
ever being brought up and emphasized in the United Nations. Over and over again, 
some delegate in my committee will turn to me, after he has told some story of 
failure in Democratic America, and will say, “Is that what you call democracy, Mrs. 
Roosevelt?” Many times I have had to say, ‘‘No, that is not what I call democracy, 
that is a failure of democracy. But at least we know about our failures.”’ It is quite 
possible to know what goes wrong anywhere in our country, and those of us who 
really care can work to make our democracy better. Of course we cannot get in to 
see what happens in the USSR, and therefore it isn’t profitable to make statements 
that can’t be proved. I have had in my brief-case for two sessions a report from 
our embassy in the USSR telling me a great many things which are probably true 
but are difficult to prove for no one has actually seen them. They are only hearsay. 
It is not our fault that we have not seen these things. We have not been allowed 
to see them. But I have never used that document. 

In the last session of the 3rd Committee we had as a delegate, for a short time, 
from the United Kingdom, a young member of Parliament. This British delegate 
had sat through some pretty stiff attacks on the United Kingdom's colonial policy. 
There is never a time when we touch on the problem of a colonial country, that 
the USSR does not give us at least an hour of attack on the United Kingdom. I 
realized that our job was to get the Declaration of Human Rights accepted, and I 
knew that the USSR would like very much to delay it so that we wouldn’t have 
time to vote on it. Up to the time of the last meeting, they always abstained from 
voting, saying that they could not commit their government to an unfinished 
document, but at Paris it was a finished document, and it would be difficult to go 
home and say that they had abstained on a declaration of human rights. That was 
not going to be easy, so the delaying tactics were used to confuse us so that we 
would take longer. I am sorry to say that, unwittingly, a number of our other col- 
leagues helped the delay. They were really interested in certain points and wanted 
to have a chance to talk them over. These colleagues were from the South American 
countries and they had a document on human rights in which they took great pride. 
They had the Declaration of Bogota and some of them were anxious, for reasons of 
ptide, to have the same wording used in the universal declaration. Every time one 
of them would make a very long speech concerning this, it was amusing to watch 
one of the delegates from the USSR or a satellite country go to him and say, ‘“That 
was a most enlightening speech—wonderful—I hope tomorrow you will make an- 
other speech on some other point. We need enlightening.” And it always meant 
tomorrow they made the other speech. 

Also, the delegate from England couldn’t take the constant attack va his country 
for all its colonial policies. The next day he spent one and a quarter hours an- 
swering the Russians, which of course he had to do. For if one fails to answer an 
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accusation they are sure to say, “Oh, Mrs. Roosevelt did not answer yesterday, so 
of course what we said must be true.” The United Kingdom delegate gave his 
rebuttal, which was fine, but he then proceeded to launch forth on an attack of the 
Russians which lasted well over an hour. If it had ended there, we could have 
spared the time, but instead we had two solid days, four full sessions, in which 
every member of the satellite states, as well as the USSR, answered the speech 
of the United Kingdom’s delegate, and the USSR could deny everything in it 
because it was hearsay; there was no complete proof. You can say that people who 
have come out of Russia have said certain things, but the USSR can say that these 
people lie. Shortly after this incident, England sent a new delegate to serve on 
Committee 3. This delegate was Mrs. Corbett Ashby. I immediately said to her, 
“Look, we have a declaration to get through. We have spent two days listening 
to attacks and the answers. Do you think it is more important to get the declaration 
through or to attack the USSR?” While it is true that the Russians must be an- 
swered, Mrs. Ashby agreed that it was more important to get the Declaration of 
Human Rights through. By bringing the Declaration up for a vote, we would 
obligate the Russians to say why they had to abstain. This was more revealing for 
the rest of the world, and perhaps in the long run more revealing to them, than all 
the attacks we could have made. It certainly leaves less bitterness. I believe that 
we must never compromise a principle. We must be very persistent, very patient, 
because we have a long way to go in understanding. 

I was talking the other day to a very learned gentleman on how we could ever 
understand the USSR. He said, ‘Read Didemus,” and I thought, “Oh, when will 
I get time to read Didemus, and why?” So I thought I had better ask honestly why 
I should read Didemus. He said, “Because all the rest of Europe has received its 
civilization from Rome, but the Russians, from their first beginnings, drew their 
civilization from the Byzantines. You will find more explanation for Russia by 
going back to Byzantine thought than you will in trying to think of Russia as a 
part of the European scene.” But I haven’t had time to read Didemus. I am going 
to try, for I do know that there is a great deal for us to learn. 

One thing that makes it hard to learn, is that we are never talking to people. 
You are always talking to government representatives who are saying what they 
were told to say. You never know what they think as individuals. Our delegation 
says what it thinks in the hope that it may be taken back to their country, for they 
have very extraordinary powers of memory and concentration, and I think they 
report very clearly. 

You who are teachers probably understand some things that I am still groping 
about. I would like to know how it is possible for the Russian delegation to work 
in the way it does. There is no other delegation whose leader always takes part in 
the final argument in the General Assembly. But their leader never fails to argue, 
not only the things that were argued in committee, but every single point that has 
been worked over in every committee. He displays a complete grasp of every 
detail and every single thing that has happened during the work of that com- 
mittee. With us, the United Kingdom, and nearly all the other delegations, the 
delegates who clear the work in the committees are the ones who argue the points 
in the final General Assembly. But Mr. Vishinsky has argued for the USSR every 
time. 
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The Declaration of Human Rights was looked upon as so important because 
many people believed it to be one of the things on which we might build under- 
standing in the future, if enough nations could agree on what the basic rights and 
freedoms were. Even though the Declaration has no legal binding value, it is a 
document to be used for education in preparation for a Covenant. The Covenant 
won't cover many things, but the Declaration includes the aspirations that we 
hope, in time, to achieve. It was written with the aim in view that all the coun- 
tries that accepted it would make a study of its ideas. 

We have even included a resolution asking the governments to see that schools 
and colleges become sufficiently familiar with the document to quote from it and to 
discuss it intelligently. It is quite true that it has no legal binding value and that is 
why some people say, “It is just words—more words—we have plenty of words 
—why do we bother with more words?”’ Well, the Declaration is only half of the 
Bill of Rights. The second part or the Covenant, if accepted, must be ratified by 
each nation and that will have legal binding value as a treaty. I am amused at 
some of our own people in the United States who seem to think that a universal 
Bill of Rights must be identical with the United States Bill of Rights. I had a 
letter from a gentleman the other day who said, ‘‘How could you United States 
delegates vote for Article 1 of the Universal Declaration when our declaration is 
not worded that way?” 

Because I promised to try to interest people in this Declaration and because I 
think it will interest you, I will read you the first three articles and tell you how 
it is different from our Bill of Rights. It took us four weeks to pass these first 
three articles, and we changed three words. The first article reads: “All human 
beings are born free and equal in dignity and rights. They are endowed with 
reason and conscience and should act toward each other in a spirit of brother- 
hood.” The changed words are ‘all human beings” instead of ‘‘all men.” The 
wording went to Committee 3 from our Commission written ‘‘all men’’ because to 
both the United Kingdom and the United States and the rest of the group of 
eighteen members, it was just a term which covered everybody. The term “‘all men” 
meant men and women both. On Committee 3 there are several women who have 
achieved positions of importance, but in their countries, as a whole, women have 
very little equality and in general little recognition. It was those women who im- 
mediately drew our attention to the use of ‘‘all men.”’ In other places in Article 3, 
we had said ‘‘every man has a right to life, liberty, and security of person.”’ It now 
says “everyone has the right to life, liberty, etc.’ Wherever we said ‘‘no man,” it 
now says “no one.” The change was made because these women said, ‘““We can’t 
use ‘every man’ because when we get home it would be ‘every man’ and not ‘every 
woman.’ We must have it say, ‘all human beings’—everyone. Women must have 
the same rights under this universal Declaration as men.’’ That is how those words 
were changed and why they are different from our Bill of Rights. 

The next thing it says is “born free and equal in dignity and rights.” We had 
said, ‘‘are created.” Well, why didn’t we leave ‘‘created’”’? Because “created”’ implies 
a divine creator, or a spark of the divine in man and there are a great many people 
in the world who practise and think of their religion differently from the way we 
do. There was one group, at least, that did not want to have it suggested that there 
was a divine creator. When you write an international document you try to use the 
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words that do not get in the way of accomplishing the ends that you have in mind. 
The ends were to get a definite declaration that all men were born free and equal. 
You must use the words that are acceptable to the greatest number of people. In 
writing a universal document, you are trying to write something that a great num- 
ber of people in the world can accept, and you must have respect for their beliefs 
and their practices and try to give them as much consideration as they have given 
you. That is why you look for words that don’t get in the way of people believing 
and saying in their own minds whatever they want to say and believe. So that first 
article, I think, is interesting because of the fact that it does illustrate one of the 
difficulties of writing a universal document. 

The words in Article 2 that got us into so much trouble were translated as 
“everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth in this Declaration 
without distinction of any kind, such as race, color, religion, sex, language, political 
or other opinions, national origins, property, birth or other estate. Furthermore, no 
distinction is made on the basis of political jurisdiction or international affairs of 
the countries or territories to which a person belongs whether this territory be an 
independent trust, non-self governing country or under any other limitation of 
sovereignty.’ 

For some reason that I don’t even now understand, we argued for hours about 
the translation of a Russian word which was finally accepted to be “birth”; and 
then more hours on the place for that word “‘birth.’” The USSR would have none of 
it placed in certain positions. I thought they were just making delays. Finally, when 
they got it after “property,” they accepted it and sat back and relaxed and appar- 
ently were completely contented, and I have never understood why. It now is in 
the place they wanted, and it comes after “‘property.” 

I think there are two other articles that you would probably want to know some- 
thing about. One criticism that is often made about this Declaration is that rights 
alone are set forth, but that with every right there goes a responsibility, and that 
those responsibilities are not set forth with each article. That was discussed for a 
very long time, and it was decided that, if you tried to set forth with each article 
all the responsibilities, it would make a very long and detailed document that 
would not have the same impact on people as a declaration that was shorter and 
more concise. After all, this is the Declaration of rights and freedoms, and so it 
was decided to have one article as a general over-all limitation and that reads, 
“Everyone has duties to the community in which alone the free and full develop- 
ment of his personality is possible. In the exercise of his rights and freedoms every- 
one is subject only to such limitations as are determined by law solely for the pur- 
pose of securing due recognition and respect for the rights and freedoms of others 
and of meeting the just requirements of morality, public order, and the general 
welfare in democratic society. These rights and freedoms may in no case be exer- 
cised contrary to the purposes and principles of the United Nations.” The feeling 
was that this article covered in a general way and would not detract from the really 
important thing which was to get down on paper, for people all over the world, 
with different backgrounds, customs, and stages of development, the basic idea 
that every individual had certain rights and freedoms that could not be taken away 
from him. It gave respect and importance to the individual, which is, of course, a 
basic tenet of democracy. 
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Now, I think, perhaps, you would be interested in the article on religion. We 
thought we had consulted most of the interested people who were represented by 
consultants in the Human Rights Commission. We found that one group had had 
no representation. They had never asked for it. But when it came to the final de- 
cision, that group differed among themselves as to the interpretation they could put 
on certain things in their own religious law, and they nearly voted against the whole 
Declaration because they did not think they could accept just one thing in this article. 
The article reads: ‘‘Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, conscience, and 
religion. This right includes freedom to change his religion or belief, and freedom 
either alone or in community with others, and in public or private, to manifest his 
religion or belief in teaching, practice, worship, or observance.’” And the group 
that had not asked for representation and with whom we had not consulted before- 
hand was the large group of Mohammedans, and they said, through their repre- 
sentatives in Committee 3, ‘“We can’t accept that because in our religion you may 
not change your belief.” Saudi Arabia stuck to that until the end. And Saudi 
Arabia abstained from voting. Pakistan changed. And the statement of the head 
of their whole delegation before the Assembly was as follows: “I think our dele- 
gate misinterpreted the Koran. The Koran says that ‘he who will shall believe; 
he who cannot believe shall disbelieve.’ The only unforgivable sin is to be a 
hypocrite!” I repeat this statement at every opportunity, for I think it is some- 
thing all of us would do well to remember. He voted for the Declaration. 

You might be interested in the article on education. There is one point in it that 
I regret very much and voted against, but it was included and I will tell you why 
when I have read it. “1. Everyone has the right to education. Education shall be 
free at least in the elementary, fundamental stages. Elementary education shall be 
compulsory. Technical and professional education shall be made generally avail- 
able, and higher education shall be equally accessible to all on the basis of merit. 
2. Education shall be directed to the full development of the human personality 
and to the strengthening of respect of human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
It shall promote understanding, tolerance, and friendships among all nations, racial 
or religious groups, and shall further the activities of the United Nations for the 
maintenance of peace. 3. Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of education 
that shall be given to their children.” That number three was put in by the 
Catholic nations. They were very insistent on the right of the family and the right 
of parents. We realized that they said this because they aimed to prevent a repetition 
of Hitler’s training of youth, and of course of the Communistic training of youth. 
On the other hand, this statement caused other difficulties to arise. For instance, I 
know families in my own country-area with whom one really had to fight to get 
them to allow their children to have more education than they themselves had had; 
I am not quite sure that always the parents’ rights rather than the rights of the 
children should be the permanent, final decision. I think the parents naturally have 
great rights. You shouldn’t educate children against the will of their parents along 
certain lines, but the children have a right to certain opportunities for education 
and should be allowed to take advantage of them. It was very difficult for me to 
accept paragraph 3, but I was outvoted. We had a full and complete argument, 
and it was easy to understand why anyone familiar with Hitler's youth training, 
and Communistic training today, should want to safeguard their children against 
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it. You do have to adjust to different countries at different times and anything that 
is completely rigid will put us in a straightjacket. This, after all, is just a statement 
of standards and aspirations and a very good document for us to become educated 
on—but when you come to the Covenant it is going to be extremely difficult and 
extremely necessary for us to watch every single thing that we agree to. 

I can’t tell you much more, but I hope that I have given you some idea of some 
of the problems that come in writing international documents and some of the 
problems that exist when you start out to really achieve world understanding. I 
have a feeling that in practice this document will do a great deal for even those 
countries where it will not be published. It will not be published in any of the 
satellite countries, but, curiously enough, knowledge seems to seep through even 
Iron Curtains. And I can’t help but believe that working together on some of these 
things and writing them down may be a good basis for beginning a little more 
understanding and confidence. Much of our difficulty today lies in our fears. We 
fear the Russians; they fear us. How you get away from fear, I don’t know yet. I 
am hoping that if we can stay together, and work together, each year that we live 
we perhaps will build a little more confidence and destroy a little of the fear. All 
of you who are going to teach the next generation—the generation that is going to 
live with this when we are dead—can perhaps teach them the willingness to be 
patient, to experiment, to believe in human beings even when they seem so con- 
trary and so difficult. I get so angry sometimes with my USSR colleagues. Then 
each time that I do, I say to myself, “Remember that you really like these people 
as people. If you could meet them as people you would like them. So try to begin 
again with good will, with a sense of objectivity, of understanding why it is so 
hard for them. They couldn’t possibly accept this document because freedom of 
movement is one of the articles. They don’t allow any freedom of movement. There 
are lots of things that they can’t accept, and it will take them a long time. Chil- 
dren growing up today are going to live in a world that is a very adventurous world 
and not a very secure one. After all, many generations have lived that kind of life. 
It takes more character, more calm, but perhaps the challenge of today is the ability 
to stay in the United Nations and watch ourselves as the leading democratic nation 
of the world, a nation which all the world watches. If they can see that our be- 
liefs are as strong as theirs and that we are not going backward, they might begin to 
live in the same world with us and make some compromises. That is almost as 
important as to have more military power and more economic power. We have a 
difficult job because all of our failures are seen. At the same time, our successes are 
seen and, for that reason, I hope we are going to be strong enough, and imaginative 
enough, and take the future with enough spirit of adventure so that we will live it 
with joy and never grow hopeless. Never get a feeling that we cannot succeed, 
because I think with the help of all of you, and the help of many other people in 
our country, we can succeed. All we can do is pray that we will grow more tomorrow 
and that others will grow with us, and together we will be able to win a peaceful 
world. 











Tue PLACE OF WOMEN IN 
AMERICAN POLITICS 


FRANCES P. BOLTON 


N TRAVELLING, at home and abroad, I have fre- 
quently been asked: “Just what is woman's place in 
the field of politics?” At times it has been asked even 
more challengingly and abruptly: “What have been 


their achievements?”’ . . . or even more abruptly still 
... “Just what have you American women done in 
politics?” 


There are many—men as well as women—who con- 
tinue to contend that the entry of women into the po- 
litical world has not brought about a single change or 
benefit to more economic or better government. 

It has been with long and deep interest that I ob- 
served the economic, sociological, educational, and 

Frances P. BOLTON other advancements that followed the enfranchisement 
of women during the past three decades. Moreover, I have availed myself of the 
opportunity of making these observations with respect to vastly differing people— 
and in various countries. 

It is my studied finding that the degree of social, as well as all other, advance- 
ments that directly followed that enfranchisement, have been largely local in char- 
acter, although the many benefits which have accrued are now indelibly stamped 
upon each nation. 

The 1948 election returns substantiate the fact that in some parts of the United 
States but a very small percentage of our women avail themselves of the franchise. 
Percentage wise, the vast majority who do vote are found in great metropolitan 
areas, with diminishing percentages in the “rurban,”’ and a still smaller, even neg- 
ligible, percentage in the rural areas of our country. In general, women of the 
South take far less interest in the local, state, or national issues than do women 
in the North. 

Unfortunately, woman’s vote has done far less to better civic government in city 
life than in the less densely populated areas. On the other hand, the benefits that 
inured to city dwellers have been inestimable. 

It can, in truth, be said that he enfranchisement of women where political ma- 
chines are in operation has been a deterrent to good government, and moreover has 
held back social progress in all areas in which machine politics are dominant. 

In the great metropolitan city, cities such as New York, Memphis, and Chicago, 
politics have long been organized on a scale whereby only local, county, city, or 
even state jobholders are designated to act as precinct captains. To the precinct 
captain is given the task of specifically delivering to the polls every last supporter 
who will vote for the machine candidate—regardless of the issues. In fact, in the 
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larger cities this political sub-division finds the city hall clerk, a fireman, a police- 
man, an employee of the municipal highway system, or some other municipal em- 
ployee, exclusively designed to act and serve as “block captain.” It has been his 
historic and continuing duty under machine rule to provide the political headquar- 
ters not alone with the mame of every man and woman eligible to enroll in the 
primary—or otherwise to be registered—but to bring to the polls in person every 
man eligible to vote. In addition thereto he has been charged with responsibility 
to cultivate the friendship of all “boys” in his block—to know their ages and to 
see that they, too, became enrolled as voters immediately upon reaching the legal 
voting age. 

Moreover, it was his duty to know all foreign-born residents . . . see that they 
got their first citizenship papers . . . follow up and attend to their naturalization 

. . see that subsequently they registered and voted the machine ticket. Upon his 
ability to get out this vote, either in his block or in his precinct, depended the 
tenure both of his political appointment and subsequent advance in grades and in 
pay. 

The records established under this system make it possible in every city, county, 
state, and even in national elections, for the bosses of the dominant political party 
to forecast, within a very small percentage, the total vote that could and would be 
delivered by the machine. Under this system the block captains, the precinct cap- 
tains, and the ward heelers—regardless of climate or other conditions—would “get 
out the vote’”—snow, rain or hail! Too often we have heard it said that this is 
either good or bad Democratic or Republican weather! When the ballots were 
counted, and all names checked off the polling list, these hirelings could count upon 
losing their jobs if they had failed to “‘get out the potential vote in their bailiwicks.”’ 

It is indeed a sad commentary on the history of American politics that with 
the coming of the enfranchisement of women, an active block captain or precinct 
worker in thousands of instances was actually enabled practically to double the 
majority that he delivered to his local political bosses and machine. 

The records in innumerable instances support the fact indisputably that, under 
organized machine rule, as the male member of the family voted, so did his wife. 
The first principle of organized machine rule is to insure that every individual on 
the payroll of the municipality, the county, or the state, votes at every election. 
Subsequent to the time when women got the vote, not alone did the office holder 
himself have to register, work for, and vote the machine ticket, but his bosses in- 
sisted, and the block captain was there to insure the fact, that every man and every 
woman of his family—mother, sisters, relatives, and friends—were brought to 
the polls under the high pressures exerted through machine practices to insure the 
continuation in office of that particular employee. 

Racial, nationalistic, and foreign-language-speaking groups, headed by men as 
well as women office-holding leaders, were active in every campaign. They made 
sure that every last woman in their particular sphere was enrolled and brought 
to the polls to roll up a big majority for the machine. The voting lists at each poll- 
ing place were checked each hour on election day, and as the hour for the closing 
of the polls approached, “runners’’ were sent out to bring in such as had not al- 
ready voted. 
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To the shame of our electoral system, the election returns in many municipalities 
too often disclosed the fact that under the power of machine politics many men, 
as well as women, were legally voted at the polls even though they did not pre- 
sent themselves in person to exercise the franchise—and in many instances were 
not legal voters. Witness the recent disclosures of the nefarious election frauds in 
Kansas City, disclosures which rocked the nation from coast to coast. 

It is an indisputable fact that these practices were inflicted upon the political 
economy of the United States in a large measure because many women felt that 
“the place of women is in the home” . . . or they preferred to “let the men folk 
do the voting” . . . or they thought that the “‘smoke-filled room” atmosphere was 
no place for ladies . . . . Thus women were unwittingly surrendering their rights 
and the inestimable benefits that would accrue to their children, and their children’s 
children, rather than accept the responsibility of citizenship under the evils of such a 
system. 

But fortunately for America, not all women were to be thus bounded by the 
four walls of their homes. All the while these conditions obtained, a daring, 
courageous, vocal minority of women kept ‘‘pounding the pavements” . . . “‘pulling 
the door bells” . . . speaking to small literary luncheons and sewing circles, urging 
upon their fellow women that they stand in line with the men in exercising their 
franchise, seeking to better the government under which we all live. 

The establishment of civil service and other reforms has done much to abate 
the evils of the patronage system, with its ever-attending payroll evils. The dis- 
appearance from election headquarters of the high pressure minority racial and 
nationalistic groups and leaders, who politically exploited their peoples, gave first 
evidence to the political leaders in America that women, and the women’s move- 
ment, were at last coming into their own. 

How happy many of us women are for the parts, large and small, we have been 
permitted to play in the long, hard struggle to enact child labor laws and fair labor 
Practices, especially with respect to hours of labor, industrial and occupational dis- 
eases, and conditions of the workers attending their employment. 

Even in the days of the War between the States, in the midst of slavery, there 
was a growing consciousness of the evils of child labor, but a significant milestone 
in the long struggle was the enactment, in 1916, by our national Congress, of the 
first Federal Child Labor Law. 

What, in the essence, was the extent of child labor in many parts of our country 

. In sweat shops, in tenements and industrial homes, in street trades, and in 
agricultural pursuits? Even as late as the second decade of this century, over a 
million girls and boys, thousands of whom were but six or seven years of age, 
were exploited as ‘colony labor” in the mines, the textile and other mills of our 
country. It was not an uncommon thing for a father to sell for a stipulated weekly 
sum his brood of little children to work as cotton pickers at so much money per 
week, to be delivered to him each week-end. The only contribution the father made 
was to see that his children—aAh, yes, and sometimes his wife—were in the mills 
or fields each sun-up. 

The first federal law achieved little. All it did was to prohibit the sale of the 
products of child labor that were shipped across state lines. To our shame be it 
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said that many states actually resisted the enactment of laws forbidding the em- 
ployment of children under fourteen years of age. But, little by little, there has 
been acceptance of the principle behind the federal law, that children in their 
growing years must be protected from exploitation. 

The United States Department of Labor’s Publication No. 197, “Child Labor 
Facts and Figures” reports: 

“In 1900 . . . nearly 800,000 children aged ten to thirteen years, inclusive, were 
employed. Between 1900 and 1910 the number of such workers increased by more 
than 100,000. In 1920 it fell off, and was reduced still further in 1930.” 

It is interesting that this decrease occurred during the first ten years of woman 
suffrage and in spite of the fact that in 1918 the Supreme Court of the United 
States had declared the first child labor law to be unconstitutional. 

But the sweat and toil of the innocent children continued to be exploited within 
the states themselves until various decisions by the courts and general enlighten- 
ment throughout the country finally culminated in the child-labor provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. Today, the products of child labor are de- 
clared to be subject to interstate law if the raw materials, the fuel, or the transpor- 
tation of the raw materials were necessary to the processing and production of the 
finished products of child labor. 

The entrance of women into industrial life in mills and factories was fraught 
with many dangers and hedged about with difficulties. Besides the hazards of cer- 
tain occupations, working conditions themselves were unpleasant and many times 
exceedingly bad. The enfranchisement of women gave fresh impetus to efforts 
to correct these conditions and carry on the good work accomplished by such pio- 
neer groups as the National Women’s Trade Union League, organized at the turn 
of the century. Once women had the vote, constructive action was inevitable. 
Among the far-reaching improvements of this period was that of forbidding the 
gainful employment of minors under conditions which subjected them to im- 
moral influences. 

Prior to the enfranchisement of women nationally, concerted efforts were made 
to abate commercial traffic in white slavery. Here again, small but courageous 
groups of women by constant, persistent, and concerted action influenced state and 
federal officials and responsible party leaders. This resulted in the enactment of a 
federal statute banning interstate traffic in commercialized vice. While the federal 
statute cannot reach the traffic within the individual states, it was the first real step 
forward and has done much to bring about state legislation attacking the problem 
at its very roots. It rests upon us all to continue this attack with unflagging effort 
within the separate states. 

It was not a simple thing for women to find ways through which they could 
make themselves felt in political life. Very wisely the first efforts were within the 
neighborhood, the community level, which, after all, is but an extension of the 
home. Here organized action programs were instituted. These were followed by 
the establishment of national women’s organizations. Through never-ending labor, 
women have succeeded in establishing throughout the nation, groups, small and 
large, which are keenly alive to the need for women’s influence in all areas of 
living. Quite naturally, these groups soon found themselves contending with the 
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problems of local, state, and national government. These national organizations 
so proved their value that the major political parties organized what today are the 
Republican and Democratic Party Women’s Organizations. 

Notable among the early national organizations, whose influences have been 
far reaching, are the Daughters of the American Revolution, General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Council of Jewish Women, United Daughters of the 
Confederacy, the original National Association of Colored Women, American 
Pen Woman, the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, American Nurses 
Association, and the Y.W.C.A.—to name but a few. Equally notable, but coming 
some twenty or thirty years later, are the National Woman's Party, the Federated 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, the Women’s Service Clubs such as 
Altrusa, Zonta, and Soroptimists, Women’s Farm and Garden Association, and the 
Sodalities, whose consecrated purpose it is to preserve the sanctity of the home. 
In 1920, upon the achievement of suffrage, the League of Women Voters was 
organized to instruct women in political procedures and to point up the issues. All 
of these, and many more, have done yeoman service to bring to women not only 
opportunities, but a very real sense of their responsibilities. 

American women have become a definite part of the political as well as the 
economic life of the nation—as wives and mothers, as workers and citizens. 
Women are found today in a variety of gainful employment, in every type of 
industry. Women ate everywhere filling positions of importance in commerce and 
trade in the applied and liberal arts. They sit among the judges; they play a vital 
part in medicine and surgery. They are enrolled among our scientists and our 
doctors of divinity. Only in politics do they seem to lag behind. 

I wish that space permitted me to give you my recent impressions of the tre- 
mendous impact that women have made upon the countries of Europe; particularly, 
has their contribution been great during and since the war years. The upsurge of 
the women of the Near East, as they begin to assume responsibility for the future, 
left a deep impression upon me when I travelled there in 1947. We read daily of 
what the women of Asia are doing with respect to improving the educational, 
hygenic, social, and economic conditions in those far-flung countries. 

Out of the misery and travail which had long been Mother India has come 
the liberation of women. It stands in that great Orient, a “pillar of cloud by day 
and of fire by night,” pointing the way to a newer, finer, happier, more healthful 
and richer life for 400,000,000 people in that vast country. In India, today, there 
are fifty-three women members of central and provincial legislatures, in a govern- 
ment barely two years old! Contrast that number with our own country, where but 
nine women sit in the National Congress, eight in the House of Representatives 
and but one in the Senate—that lone woman being the first to be elected to the 
Senate without having first been appointed to fill a vacancy created by the death 
of her husband. 

This brief glimpse of the women of other lands suggests that we must not rest; 
there is still too much to do. True, we can take heart from the accomplishments of 
recent years. Our aged, our indigent, our maimed and our sick, our veterans and 
our large army of workers today find themselves, in the sunset years of their lives, 
better able to meet the burden of life because of the beneficent influence of men 
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and women in the social fields of this country. The poor houses, alms houses, pest 
houses, that dotted our country not many years ago, are to most of us no more than 
a memory. 

We can take heart from the elimination of sweat shops in the cities, from the 
pleasanter and safer working conditions in our factories, from the tremendous 
advances in the open attack upon veneral disease and its social causes .. . all 
monuments to those ever more potent and increasing groups of indefatigable and 
determined women who for the last thirty years have put their shoulders to the 
wheel in order to build the standard of living we enjoy and which today the world 
acclaims as the American way of life! 

But we women are realists. We know that unsolved problems in social and 
other fields are growing apace for want of our energies and our inspiration. I am 
thinking of the conditions in many of our mental institutions which continue to 
throw a dark shadow across our land. I am thinking of the intolerance and dis- 
crimination which still stalk abroad in our wonderful America. Most serious of all 
the problems which face our country today is one peculiar to this age of increasing 
speed, of liberty amounting, too often, to license. It is a problem, the solution for 
which we women must assume a major responsibility. 

We have done much to stop child labor, but what of our children? 

Ask that brilliant, dynamic, heartful young Administrator of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, as I have done, about juvenile delinquency and listen as he gives 
you arguments you cannot dispute—that it is not our children who are to blame. 
Only recently, Edgar Hoover said to me: 

“Congressman, the family is the first great ‘training school’ in behavior or mis- 
behavior . . . the problem of juvenile delinquency must be solved in the home!” 

Yes, state and federal laws, important though they be, are not enough. His 
statement should present a challenge to all women—in and out of politics. We 
women know that in the hands of woman is the power, in her heart the motive 
force, to maintain and sustain our homes. We women know that children learn 
most by absorption of what goes on around them. Therefore, we know that to the 
ptoblem of juvenile delinquency must be addressed the talents not alone of par- 
ents, but of teachers and instructors, of script writers for radio and television, of 
comic-strip artists and the producers of moving pictures. All of these, and many 
other specal talents, must be brought to bear upon that problem which is of such 
major importance to every last one of us. For are not the youth of today, the 
America of tomorrow? 

American women have never yet failed to measure up to their responsibilities 
when they knew what they faced . . . surely they will not fail now! 











Tri STATUS OF WOMEN IN 
NEW ZEALAND TODAY 


BETTY M. LONG 


© DESCRIPTION of New Zealand women can be fully appreciated unless the 
reader is aware of the geographical position of New Zealand itself and the 
historical background of its people. New Zealand, to a New Zealander, is not “a 
group of islands off the coast of Australia,” nor is it a “colony of the British 
Empire.” Like Canada, it is a Dominion, a status of which its people are justly 
proud, and a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations. Although it does 
lie southeast of Australia, it is separated from that continent by more than 1,200 
miles of the stormy Tasman Sea, and it has a distinct national pride. 

It is well to remember that when we speak of New Zealand women we are speak- 
ing of two races—the white and the brown. The brown, or Maori, is the native race. 
These people came to New Zealand in approximately 1350, long before the Euro- 
peans, and are no less important than the whites in the life of the Dominion 
today. Many people in other parts of the world find it hard to understand just how 
and where the Maori fits into the everyday life of the nation. There is no colour 
bar and no discrimination; Maori women (and men too) have equal rights and 
privileges with the “pakeha” (white man). Their fierce racial pride is well known 
and is of such sincerity that people of mixed birth are often quick to proclaim their 
Polynesian ancestry. Maori girls are capable of acquiring knowledge with as much 
ease as their white sisters. They have a natural talent for music and dancing and 
often excel in the world of art. The culture of the Maori is distinctive: their pat- 
terns for weaving and carving, their tribal songs and dances, and their native 
folklore are handed down by word of mouth from generation to generation. 

Some fine types of womanhood belonged to the 
Maori “‘wahines” of days gone by. They were 
women who probably never ventured very far 
from their own village, or “pa,” but who had a 
philosophy of life that was something to wonder 
at. They ruled their families with a firm or gentle 
hand according to the individual; they taught the 
young women of the tribe the Maori ways and 
traditions; they worked among the crops; they 
tended their sick children and grandchildren, tak- 
ing each day as it came and preparing for any 
eventuality that the future might bring. Today 
these women have descendants who are doctors, 
nurses, teachers, and writers, making their unique 
contributions to the entire nation. 

The white New Zealand women are not unlike 
their counterpart in England. In appearance, for 
example, they are much the same. Their Anglo- 
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Saxon background is easily recognized, and their speech closely resembles that of 
cultured Londoners. Most of the women have good skins and hair but are inclined 
to be pretty rather than smart in their appearance. This latter condition is perhaps 
the result of living so far from the world’s great fashion centers and the high cost 
of clothing, especially cotton goods. Their dress is neat, though conservative, and 
the true New Zealander always aims to be as inconspicuous as possible in her 
clothing. The most sophisticated and brightly dressed women and girls are found in 
Auckland, the largest and most northern city. Here it is that many of the overseas 
liners dock and the Pan American clippers land, bringing with them ideas from the 
outside world of fashion. The further south one goes, the more conservative 
women’s dress becomes—the inevitable tweed suits, felt hats, and brogues. How- 
ever, New Zealand women have acquired the knack of wearing a suit well, and in 
ordinary times woollen materials of excellent quality and attractive shades are 
available at a much lower cost than they are in the United States. 

New Zealand women are extremely hospitable, especially in the south where 
life moves at a slower tempo and the climate necessitates that more time be spent 
indoors. All over the country women will ask you into their homes, though this 
practice is especially evident in the country districts where the stranger is always 
sure of an impulsive, warmhearted welcome. Country homes sometimes amaze one 
with their contrasts of modern conveniences and primitive conditions. Because of a 
dearth of natural gas, much of the power is provided by electricity; hence electric 
stoves, vacuum cleaners, washing machines, and refrigerators are commonplace 
equipment with many housewives. On other farms, however, one is quite likely 
to find the old wood stove for cooking, the old copper boiler for the laundry, and 
no refrigeration. In the cities, one finds women who are very much like city women 
the world over; but in the country, “‘on the land,” there are many who still have 
the spirit and disposition of their sturdy British ancestors who braved an ocean and 
an unknown land just over a hundred years ago. 

An influence on New Zealand rural life which is worthy of note has been the 
growth of the Women’s Institute. This is a national organization with branches 
in the country districts throughout the Dominion. At the meetings, women, many 
of them farmers’ wives, exchange ideas on sewing, cooking, gardening, books, 
current events, and a host of other subjects interesting to all. The N.Z.W.I. has 
published a cook book of tried and tested recipes contributed by members. The 
sales of this book have indicated that it is regarded as a standard reference in the 
kitchen. The institute motto “For Home and Country” is self explanatory. 

New Zealanders have a high regard for education, and the country is well 
supplied with public, private, and parochial schools which are patterned after those 
in England. All schools are under government control and are administered and 
supervised by a national Department of Education. Public education is free and 
available to both sexes on an equal basis. Many public high schools are coeduca- 
tional. At the same time, there are a number of girls’ schools which are staffed 
entirely by women teachers, whose characters, scholastic achievements, and adminis- 
trative abilities are, on the whole, exceptionally high. Although education is not 
compulsory after her fifteenth year, the average girl student continues in school 
beyond that age. For many years past, the professions have been open to women. 
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and today women students are increasing in numbets at the four university cen- 
ters—Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, and Dunedin. 

In the dark days of April, 1942, when it seemed that the Japanese Armada was, 
relentlessly moving south toward little New Zealand and when the people knew 
there could be no retreat, the women were ready and organized to assume respon- 
sibilities of defense. It should be remembered that, at this time, while the cream 
of the New Zealand armed forces was fighting with the British in the Middle East, 
the men left behind were mostly young boys and older men. They had formed a 
Home Guard and, with the women, were prepared to meet the enemy on the 
beaches of their homeland. Arrangements were made for some of the women to 
take the children, the sick, and the aged and go to the hills, while others were to 
Stay at their posts and help wherever needed. Throughout the long war years 
the women of New Zealand gave regularly and faithfully of their services in both 
military and civilian capacities. 

The Women’s Land Corps was formed and helped overcome the serious short- 
age of manpower on the land. The women of this group did the lighter work on 
farms, rendering valuable assistance with stock and crops. Because of their 
lack of experience, farmers employing them were paid a government subsidy of 
approximately $2.50 per week for the first six months a girl was employed. In 
addition, farmers’ wives, whose men were in the services, rose earlier and worked 
later, milking cows, driving machinery, and harvesting crops so that the vitally 
needed food supply might go on. 

As in other countries, New Zealand women became auxiliary members of the 
regular armed forces. The Women’s Auxiliary Air Force was organized early in 
the war, and this was followed by the Army Home Service Division, in which 
women volunteered for duties connected with maintenance and supplies. Work 
performed by these organizations called for cooks, communication, clerical, and 
canteen helpers, drivers, and other home-front workers. A little later, the Women’s 
Royal Naval Service and the Women’s Auxiliary Army Corps were formed. As 
with the previously mentioned services, these outfits assumed tasks of a non- 
combatant nature. The three services—navy, army, and air force—called for mem- 
bers to serve for the duration of the war and one year afterwards, the age of en- 
listment being between eighteen and forty-five. 

Prior to 1939, there was a gradual increase in the number of women going into 
business and industry. During the war years, this trend was greatly accelerated. 
One saw women tram conductors, truck and car drivers, telegraph messengers, and 
even railway porters. Many toiled long, hard hours at unaccustomed work in muni- 
tion and canning factories, clothing industries, and public services, to ensure the 
output of various commodities and essential goods. Because New Zealand is largely 
dependent on her import trade for manufactured goods and because there was a 
lack of shipping during the war, many necessary articles, small luxuries, and all 
clothing were in short supply. By assuming responsibility in industry, women 
helped keep the situation under control. In most cases, they received equal wages 
with men for an equal amount of work. This fair treatment became possible through 
the Industrial Emergency Council, which dealt with the question of women in 
industry. 
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Health and physical fitness are of first-rank importance to New Zealanders, and 
the people as a nation enjoy robust health. The Plunket Plan for the care of 
mothers and children developed by Sir F. Truby King has had a great influence 
in making the infant mortality rate the lowest in the world. The Royal New 
Zealand Society for the Health of Women and Children has been instrumental in 
training nurses in this system and establishing clinics which have spread through- 
out the country. These clinics are entirely free and are attended by mothers from 
all walks of life, regardless of their financial status. When the mother is unable 
to attend the clinic, a Plunket nurse visits the home. 

The responsibility for the physical welfare of the people is carried by a woman, 
Miss M. B. Howard, the Minister of Health. The country also has some excellent 
women physicians, Dr. Helen Deems being an internationally known pediatrician. 
The government encourages the health of the nation with certain aids and benefits. 
When one is discussing the status of New Zealand women today, social security 
benefits cannot be over-emphasised. They have a far reaching effect on the mothers 
and potential mothers of the nation. All nursing and medical attention relating to 
maternity is free in public hospitals. If the mother prefers to remain at home, a 
nutse is provided at public expense. Should a person wish to go to a private 
hospital, the government pays approximately $1.50 per day to the private hospital, 
and the patient pays the difference. Every mother with children under sixteen 
years of age receives about $1.75 per week for each child. Thus the mother of a 
large family with a low income finds her burden of keeping her children well fed 
and well clothed eased considerably. 

Women receive all government benefits on an equal basis with men. The Social 
Security Act of 1938 provides against the hazards and misfortunes of old age, 
orphanhood, unemployment, and illness, as well as widowhood. New Zealand was 
the first country in the world to introduce old age pensions. Every woman at the 
age of sixty is eligible to receive the sum of approximately $5.25 per week. 
Widows’ pensions have been paid since 1911 and family allowances since 1926. 
Although the amounts paid do not represent very much in American dollars, they 
mean much more in a country where the cost of living is considerably lower than it 
is in the United States. 

In a country which considers health of major importance, it is not surprising to 
find that women and girls are lovers of sport and the great outdoors. On Saturdays 
and Sundays all commercial establishments are closed, and New Zealand business 
girls would be horrified at the thought of not having two whole days every week 
to spend as they wish. Week-ends become vacation time. New Zealand provides 
some beautiful, sunkissed beaches and water resorts for the summer and some 
superb skiing grounds for the winter. Tramping and camping have become ex- 
tremely popular. Women are especially enthusiastic about such activities and lead 
hiking parties well into the back country and the mountains. In the towns and cities, 
tramping clubs gather and plan their expeditions. One does not need to be 
young and vigorous to join these parties; there are walks to suit all ages and types. 

With the many fine coastal beaches and the lakes and rivers of the interior, it is 
inevitable that all water sports should appeal to New Zealand women, sailing, 
fishing, and swimming being only a few. Ngaire Lane, the Olympic backstroke 
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swimming champion, is a New Zealander. Tennis and golf are favourite games, 
with cricket running them a close second. All three have a large and devoted 
following. New Zealand girls are often expert horsewomen who spend much time 
in the saddle. Some ride in local and national show rings and many belong to hunt 
clubs which are scattered throughout the land. Nearly all are loyal fans of the 
race track. 

It would be a mistake to infer, however, that all New Zealand girls and women 
spend their time following games and sports. A large percentage find their interests 
in the arts. Many have won international recognition in the world of literature, 
music, and drama. Bebe de Roland, the Wellington dancer, has become a leading 
ballerina associated with the Sadler’s Wells Company in England. Nelle Scanlan’s 
novels dealing with New Zealand life have charmed readers in all parts of the 
world. Ngaio March, in addition to her literary efforts, has produced some out- 
standing performances with the New Zealand Repertory Society. Jacqueline Beere 
recently became the first New Zealander to receive the British Council Drama 
Scholarship and is now doing research in England. In the musical world, Janetts 
McStay, a pianist from Southland, has recently been well received in London and 
on the continent with her concerts and radio broadcasts. 

Women have voted in New Zealand since 1893 and take a keen interest in civic 
and world affairs. They are avid newspaper readers, well-versed in the politics 
of their own country and aware of what is happening in other parts of the world, 
particularly, of course, in the British Empire. It has been said many times that 
New Zealand is the most English of all the Dominions, and this statement is 
especially true of the women. They have so many reminders of England in their 
daily lives—they wear English-made clothes, use English China and silver in their 
homes, hang English pictures on their walls, and, in many instances, have furniture 
and other objects in their houses that their grandparents and great grandparents 
brought out from the mother country, 13,000 miles away. Even today, many New 
Zealanders refer to England as “Home,” a habit acquired from an older generation. 

Since the war, New Zealand women are becoming more and more conscious of 
women in other countries. Before the last world war, although interested in inter- 
national affairs, they were inclined to be somewhat insular in their views. Today, 
no longer an untried people, they are broader in their outlook, more “‘global’” in 
their thinking, and one and all determined to fight for a lasting peace in the world. 
They were represented at the 1948 meeting of the United Nations Assembly in 
Paris by Mrs. D. Newlands. They have a great admiration for the women of the 
United States 7,000 miles away, and the ambition of more than a few is to round 
out their education in American schools and colleges. New Zealand women love 
to travel and frequently do so extensively. While they experience little difficulty 
in adapting themselves to the ways and customs of other countries, they remain 
almost aggressively patriotic and rarely cease to think of New Zealand as home. 


—_—— 
— 





The Seventeenth Annual Claremont College Reading Conference will be 
held at Claremont, California, July 4 through 8 according to information from 
Alpha Iota Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. 
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/nvones1a’s W OMEN — 
PAST AND PRESENT 


RADEN AJOE MALIA SUNARIO WIRANATA KUSUMA 


FROM INFANCY TO WOMANHOOD 
Setting, 60 Years Ago 


oy AN Indonesian family a girl was born! 

‘Another gir!,” the father sighed. ‘‘A girl is an expensive property,” he thought. 
“Just think of the bridal outfit she will need. Sarongs and jewels! And think of 
what the wedding-banquet will cost.” The father sighed once more. 

“Fortunately, a girl,’ thought the silent, modest mother. “Presently she'll be 
a great help to me in the house. She'll be able to help her little sisters and brothers, 
and later on, she’ll weave and make batiks. How nice to have a grown-up daughter 
to discuss everything with.” 

And the child herself? 

She enters a life in which everything has been arranged for her. She will attend 
school and lessons in religion, and at home there are hundreds of things for her 
to do. She helps her mother in the kitchen, with or without a small brother or 
sister tied to her back. When her little brother is asleep, she learns the rudiments of 
weaving or batik. Her mother, meanwhile, teaches her etiquette or tells her inci- 
dents from her life and that of her grandmother. 

Wide-eyed, the girl listens to everything which sounds new to her, but which 
she herself will experience later on. She already understands a great deal, for 
she is now twelve years old! She realizes that the task of a woman is a very heavy 
one. She has great responsibilities towards her husband, children, relatives, and 
society. Is she afraid of the future, then? Whatever comes is right. God arranges 
everything from above. Man can only accept His arrangements. 

The child-woman is now fifteen years old. A few marriage proposals have been 
made, but the parents and other older relatives have not yet decided upon 
the right suitor. Eventually, after many discussions, the choice is made and the date 
of the wedding is fixed at once. 

The girl’s future husband is the son of a family well-liked by the bride’s parents. 
He already has one wife, but only two children. His expenses, therefore are 
not very great and he is very well able to take a second wife. Her parents, moreover, 
are still indebted to his family. It seems there had been a controversy with a 
neighbor about a piece of land, and the parents of the bridegroom took the side of 
the bride’s parents so that the land was assigned to them. It wouldn’t do to be un- 
grateful. 

Immediately before the month of Ramadan, the time when all Mohammedans 
are commanded to fulfill their religious duties, the wedding feast takes place. 
It is the custom to have weddings at this time because parents of grown-up daugh- 
ters (girls of about fifteen years are considered to be grown up) must meet their 
obligations by having their daughters married. An unmarried girl is a disgrace, 
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and it is the parents’ fault if she has no husband. However, in a certain region in 
Indonesia, a girl may remain single until she is sixteen years old only if: 

1. The house is not ready 

2. A member of her family has died 

3. Her parents are in debt 
Should any of these situations exist, her parents need not feel guilty if she does not 
marry until she is sixteen. 

Once married, our Indonesian girl has become a woman. 

She keeps her household in very neat order, exactly as she saw her mother do. 
Her responsibilities are greater than they were at home. But she is happy. Only on 
one occasion has she shown weakness—the first time she met her husband’s other 
wife. 

This happened at a feast, and she was taken unawares. It had been arranged 
that she would go to the feast with a number of women friends. The moment she 
arrived, her husband entered with his other wife. For a second, she staggered; 
afterwards, she recovered herself. After all, this was nothing unusual, was it? Her 
father had three wives and her mother was on friendly terms with them. There 
was not a single man in her circle who did not have more than one wife. Everyone 
had grown accustomed to this. 

She went to her rival with friendship in her heart and greeted her formally, for 
she was the younger and had to observe the accepted social forms. Yet, at that 
moment, she thought of the story which she had been told in a religion course. 
“The Holy Prophet said to his daughter, Fatima, “Your husband has taken a second 
wife, because he has to show his gratitude to her parents. You don’t mind, do you?’ 
‘Oh, no, father,’ Fatima answered, though she staggered and had to cling to a 
banana-tree nearby. The tree was scorched by the heat of her hands. Fatima’s heart 
had not remained untouched by her husband’s love and affection.” 


* * * 


The woman became a mother and she looked after her first, second, and third 
child with as much devotion as her mother used to do. From her husband she did 
not expect much help. He was busy with the preparations for his third wedding. 
Oh well, she did not care anymore. She had her children. 

Woman is born to sacrifice, she had been taught. She gives her energy to her 
household, sometimes her life in giving birth to a child, and she sacrifices her 
feelings if she loses the love of her husband to another woman. 

“What am I in comparison with the great, the infinite?” she meditated. “I am 
nothing but a small part of the universe, and, of course, I am sacrificed to the 
harmony of the universe!” 

These brave Indonesian women! Personal happiness they do not demand, but 
they are mindful of the harmonious society which has grown up among majestic, 
blue mountains, laughing beaches, and dark forests where the brooklets sing an 
eternal and monotonous melody. 

These age-old and, in her eyes, sanctified traditions she neither wants nor dares 
to disturb. And thus she bears her cross. 
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THE VOICE CALLING 


About sixty years ago, vague voices were heard in the world of the Indonesian 
women. It seemed as if a fine string had been touched, that only the very sensitive 
women understood, then it began to make itself heard. 

R. A. Kartini (daughter of the then Regent of 
Djepara in Middle-Java, who has written a book 
called From Darkness to Light) pointed out 
various social conditions which, in her opinion, 
could not be reconciled with the wishes or 
aspirations of any right-minded human being. 
She carefully spoke of a good education for 
women so that marriage need not become their 
sole object in life. Very delicately she referred 
to child-marriage, marital life, and polygamy. 

Her voice found an echo in the hearts of 
many, but very few openly dared to show sym- 
pathy. There were many obstacles to be removed. 
There was not only the resistance of men, but 
even lack of cooperation and opposition by those 
for whom the struggle was fought. 

Thus, some decades elapsed before the call of Raden Adjeng Kartini was 
answered. 

Here and there some upswing was noticed, but the great majority of women 
were silent. The women’s world was still closed, as impenetrable as the gigantic 
forests covering the laughing islands. The big, ancient trees stand like guards, 
menacing, as if they will smash up with their enormous trunks all those who dare 
to awaken the sleeping world. 





THE . EMANCIPATION 


Emancipation came by 1908. Girls attended the schools. They were not in- 
tellectually inferior to boys. They became trained school teachers, chemists, nurses, 
and office workers, and a few girls became students at the medical and law col- 
leges. They were not to be stopped by anyone. Older people were sometimes 
convinced, sometimes taken by surprise. 

In 1920, the women’s movement took definite shape. Associations and organi- 
zations were founded, at first only in the interest of members and small groups, 
but gradually social interests were served. 

There was very much to be done. Eyes and hearts had been opened; many 
serious social abuses were seen. But, where should a start be made? And how?. 
Illiteracy had to be fought. Polygamy and child-marriages were recognized as 
inhuman institutions. Relief for the poor had to be organized. Vocational educa- 
tion had to be reorganized so that more girls could learn to provide for them- 
selves. Child-care had to be studied since the infant mortality rate was excessively 
high. Unfair labor conditions among women and children . . . the care of youth 

. . all these things had to be dealt with. 
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These tasks were too extensive for women to handle alone. After all, in Europe 
similar conditions had been corrected only after centuries of effort. The govern- 
ment helped wherever possible, and gradually many social organizations appeared: 

a. Association for the Fight Against Illiteracy 

In rural districts, particularly, reading and writing courses were given women 
of all ages. Emphasis was placed upon simplification and directness of 
approach. Every member of the association was required to yield at least 
two pupils a year who had completed the course. 

b. Association for the Care of Youth 

Starting from the principle that care of youth is the best means to form a 
good nation, this organization established boarding schools for girls and 
boys in large cities. 

c. Association for Infant's Care 

Maternity centers for pregnant women and young mothers were set up in 
various towns throughout the islands. Medical examinations and instructions 
in prenatal and infant care are given regularly at these centers. 

d. Committee for Unemployed Women and Protection of Children 

This organization founded homes where lost and fallen women were taken 
up to be trained in some trade. It opened labor offices for unemployed 
women and has a preventive effect by giving the country girls an education 
which stands them in good stead in their future life. It also fights against 
the abduction of women and children for labor on distant plantations. 

e. Fight Against Polygamy 

The organization which fights polygamy established advisory bureaus where 
fepudiated wives can enter their complaints. If anything can be done for 
them legally, they are referred to the proper authorities for assistance. The 
repudiated wives are also given financial and moral support. 


THOUGHTS OF INDEPENDENCE 


Indonesian women first became noticeably conscious of politics in 1930. Many 
became members of political associations, and some founded political organiza- 
tions of their own. Their common aim is the independence of Indonesia. They 
strive for this by working for the emancipation of women and instilling in them 
a deep love and pride in their country. Cooperative-minded women work with 
the government and women-town-councillors have been appointed. 

Woman's right to vote has been vigorously championed, but this fight has 
not yet been won. There have been suggestions that women be included in the 
Indonesian Parliament. Once every year the women’s organizations meet at a 
congress and discuss all kinds of subjects that concern the life and work of women. 

Women’s religious organizations form a class in themselves. They aim at 
raising the women’s morale by encouraging true observance of the Islamitic 
religion. These organizations have founded training colleges for teachers, and 
every year efficient teachers are graduated from them. 

Almost unexpectedly the women’s world was aroused from its slumbers and 
once it had awakened, it showed great activity and energy based on the strong 
conviction that Indonesian women are heading for a good future. As a result of 
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what they have been through, the women in Indonesia have preserved a sense 
of reality, and they know they will achieve real freedom. They know the meaning 
of this freedom, not only to themselves, but to the entire people and the beautiful 
country of Indonesia. 


THE WAR AND THE PERIOD FOLLOWING IT 


Japan’s invasion and occupation of Indonesia was a hard experience. It soon 
became clear that Japan’s promise to give Indonesians their strongly-desired inde- 
pendence was nothing but hollow phrases. 

The Indonesian population’s strong faith in God Almighty was their salvation. 
The people were strongly convinced that ultimately He would take the lead once 
more. Everything was accepted without grumbling and complaining. 

But the desire for independence became an obsession. 

International events progressed in quick succession. The people of Indonesia 
suffered bitterly. Thousands of women lost their husbands during the occupation, 
and thousands of girls entered an obscure future. 

The misery and bitterness of the occupation reached its apex. Then the American 
atom-bomb fell in Japan, and Indonesia was free. Preparations, in which women 
played an important part, were made for the defense of Indonesia’s newly- 
obtained independence. 

The women and girls thus made themselves useful in all fields. Behind the 
front, they were nursing or running mess kitchens in the field. On the platform, 
they were propagandists for independence. In the various councils, they voiced 
their political views. Thank God they have in time become self-confident. 

Gradually quiet returned. The bitterness lost some of its sharpness; high-strung 
feelings were substituted by insight and common sense and blood-thirsty aspira- 
tions by the heartfelt desire for independence. This desire cannot be censured. 
No creature in the world can criticize Indonesian mothers in their strivings for a 
free country for their children. 

The women of Indonesia have started anew with the work they were forced 
to lay down during the war. They have returned to their homes, their children, 
and their work. They have become different women, however, for they have 
grown up. 

Our Indonesian girl is no longer a child-woman, who with her dark eyes 
imitates her mother in everything, then enters her future with resignation, retrac- 
ing her mother’s steps. She now knows what she is doing, and she has become 
truly conscious of her individual identity. She no longer tolerates her husband's 
taking a second or third wife. If he does, she prefers to be independent and look 
after herself. 

And the man? He no longer sighs if a girl is born. He has arrived at the 
insight that women are indispensable—even to world events. 

May the women in Indonesia find in this new world, which is still chaotic, the 
right course to an ideal society in which peace and quiet prevail. May they be 
granted courage and strength in the struggle for an existence worthy of a human 
being, a struggle for themselves and for the whole nation. 











eAd sNAPSHOT OF THE WOMEN 
OF ENGLAND AT THE GATE OF 1949 


MARY M. MacTAGGART 


TS WOMEN of England face the new year with a vitality that is good to see. 
Though the skies may be mackerelled over with austere and problematic clouds, 
among the women as a whole, there is no sign of depression or of lack of faith 
in the will and ability of this country to make sound use of her resources and thus 
to contribute her full share towards the well-being of the world. 

The social atmosphere of England (or more accurately of Great Britain) is far 
from being enervating to the vast majority of its people, in spite of what may be 
said to the contrary, and few women indeed have escaped into a phantasy world 
of easy living at the expense of others. Austerity continues to be a companion—a 
companion not likely to be shaken off in the near future. Generally speaking, this 
fact is accepted without fear and without shame. Few women have, as yet, little 
in their wardrobes that suggests the “new look.” That does not matter when the 
outlook is healthy and when reality is faced. 

While, on every hand, there is evidence that women are e working hard, and, 
what is more, that they are enjoying work, there is not the slightest suggestion that 
they are shouldering the burdens proper to the opposite sex or that their energy 
in work is in any degree at all inspired by a feeling that men are taking the line 
of least resistance. The factual story of men at work, gained both by personal 
observation and by hourly contacts with wives and mothers and with others who 
can speak authoritatively on the topic, refutes completely any idea that men, as a 
whole, are doing other than pulling their weight energetically and well. The real 
facts about affairs in this country are that men and women have in common a 
very real zest for work and that in work they are complementary to one another 
rather than rivals desirous of proving each other inferior. 

The hall-mark of Britain today is the tremendous scope and opportunity it 
offers in employment. New factories are opening up, for initiative and inventive- 
ness afe in the air in spite of controls, and shortages are not to be deplored in so 
far as they have the effect of fostering ingenuity and adding a tang to life. Exten- 
sions to existing factories are being made. Agricultural development proceeds. 
Scientific research is encouraged. Services for the welfare of the community are 

developing as fast as trained personnel can be 

€. found, Apart from jobs for which they are not 

constitutionally suited, for example in the heavy 

industries, women have their full share of the 

wide opportunities for employment now avail- 

able. These opportunities they accept as a matter 
of course. 

It is interesting to note that in the ia in- 
dustrial area in which I serve there is not one 
unemployed woman at the moment of writing. 
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That is to say, there is not one woman fit for employment and in need of employ- 
ment for whom paid work has not been readily found. On the contrary, the official 
difficulty is to secure women employees for existing vacancies. Thus the domestic 
servant of the old days in this country has vanished. Her descendant has a wide 
choice of occupations with set working hours, holidays with pay, and usually the 
stimulus of companionship at work. 

It is still true that, generally speaking, the goal of equal pay for equal work 
has not yet been reached. The nation, however, is travelling steadily and surely 
in that direction. One does not think of women being “the weaker sex’’ in these 
days, nor is there any need for women to feel inferior. Women have already won 
a very real and widespread appreciation of their value as workers, and, where this 
has not already been recognized in hard cash, matters will no doubt be righted 
as soon as the economic recovery permits. 

Sex is no bar to many of the higher executive and administrative posts in which 
the well trained and suitably qualified woman is an accepted fact. The university 
graduate is welcomed and sought after in more than teaching and the various other 
professional spheres to which her choice of a career was previously limited. Young 
women, and even some more mature women, have little excuse now for failing to 
qualify for promotion and advancement in their calling. If rationing and austerity 
are still the order of the day, ability is nourished, and the highly competent girl, 
whether from a humble home or a well-to-do one, no less than her similarly en- 
dowed brother, has the right to develop her capacities in an appropriate centre 
of training. The emphasis today is on ability. Thus, the opportunities for university 
and other types of advanced training are the privilege of those endowed by ca- 
pacity, regardless of their sex or social class. 

The clinical psychologist meets many women who ate self-centered and irrespon- 
sible, such as the mother who shelves her responsibilities to her dependent family 
and gaily follows the Pied Piper to the doorway of employment outside the home. 
Against the few in that category, there are myriads more women whose courage 
and self-sacrifice are so outstanding that one feels humble in their presence. For 
the conscientious mother of a growing family, even when adequately housed 
(which is by no means always the case), life is very far from easy. The idea that 
the public authorities are taking away the responsibilities proper to the mother 
and that, in effect, they are doing her job for her is utterly untrue. School dinners 
for the children are a boon and a blessing. Milk at school helps. The nursery 
school (which has long waiting lists) offers needed opportunities in crowded 
towns and cities. But the grim reality of days, all too short for the never-ending 
tasks of the over-burdened mother, remains. She struggles to make ends meet. 
Although bread is no longer rationed, man cannot live by bread and rationed food 
alone, and the general high cost of living is a great strain. 

It is good indeed to meet the mother who, with her family, has moved into a 
prefabricated or other type of modern house from an over-crowded or slum dwell- 
ing. One feels that she has emerged from a cave in which the springs of family 
life were poisoned into daylight. She not infrequently discovers magic in light 
and joy in colour, and so begins to learn the art of happy living. Her good fortune 
brings fresh hope to others on the waiting lists for whom provision will be made 
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in their turn. Meantime, however, throughout the land there is a mill-stone of 
over-crowding to be coped with—over-crowding that sorely affects mental and 
physical health and that is closely associated with the many forms of delinquency 
among youth. 

Women, more readily than men and probably more particularly in the home, 
tend to work to the point of blind fatigue. They are prone to become so involved 
in felt obligations that they set aside or unduly limit the healthy recreational 
interests that are a tonic to the system, but it is still a striking fact that vast 
numbers of women cherish their leisure as perhaps never before and find relief 
in games or sports or other hobbies. 

Dancing (including old-time dancing and country dancing) is popular. The 
British woman still retains a feminine interest in dress. Hiking in the country is 
the pastime of many a mixed group from town or city. Cycling is not entirely 
confined to the very young of either sex, while professional football matches are 
attended regularly by enthusiastic women spectators, not all of whom can be 
described as youthful or even middle-aged. Amateur dramatic groups have their 
full quota of women members. Theatres and cinemas draw their crowds. Art and 
music weave their spell, while libraries (even in remote areas) and the book 
shops of town and city meet reasonably well the wide tastes and varied appetites of 
their clientéle. The fact that various extravaganzas on the radio make such a wide 
appeal indicates that England has not lost the gift of laughter, which pricks the 
bubbles of cares, restores a sense of proportion, and acts as a tonic to the system. 
Nor has it lost the ability to laugh at pomposity and red tape or to laugh at 
herself. 

Interests: outside the daily routine safeguard mental health. One woman who 
has taken up pig-keeping as a hobby has improved out of all recognition in her 
health and outlook. Another woman experimented with handicrafts until she 
devised cheap and attractive Christmas decorations which brought her rewards 
far above monetary value—friends and fellowship and recovery of her equipoise. 
These women and untold numbers more, in reviewing the wonder of recovery to 
mental health, dwell on their discovery that life today is well worth living. Time 
works its miracle in healing, and, easing their grip on the sorrows of the past, these 
women come to learn the art of living more fully in the present. Taking each task 
in turn, they have energy to spare for seeing beauty that was previously unseen and 
for glimpsing the future without fear. 

Life today #s worth living for the women in England, notwithstanding their 
frank facing of reality and the effects of their momentary glances forward. 
Women have never had more problems to solve than now or more scope for the 
exercise of their intelligence. There is good reason to suppose, therefore, that, 
from this point onward, women will find themselves thinking much more inde- 
pendently than hitherto on national and on world affairs and that their contribution 
in these spheres to the unravelling of difficulties and to the planning of construc- 
tive measures will, in the not too distant future, become complementary to that 
of men in the full sense of the term. 
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e WCopern SAGA WOMEN 


JAKOBINA JOHNSON 


Bier very recently, the island in the north Atlantic with the cool white name 
of Iceland was viewed by the average person through a haze of the remote 
and little known. It was figuratively curtained off from the rest of the world. 
During World War II, however, that curtain went up, the spotlight was turned on, 
and the country’s position was constantly termed strategic in the daily news. Ice- 
land is now on the Great Circle Route, with several hundred airplanes touching at 
the large and important airfield of Keflavik every month. Two recent memorable 
dates of major importance in the island’s history will be 1944, when Iceland 
became a republic again on June 17, and 1946, when Iceland joined the United 
Nations. 

Democracy depends on the enlightenment and cooperation of its citizens for its 
successful functioning. How active are the women of this small new republic, 
considered in the light of these obvious requirements? With a background of 
old established culture, in a country which provides both charm and challenge, 
Iceland furnishes an interesting natural setting for its family life. The traveler 
from abroad frequently observes that the women of Iceland possess much natural 
charm and dignity. The Sagas, and subsequent history, prove that they, from 
the very beginning of settlement in the island, have nobly met the challenge of 
their isolated and arid environment. Now they have, for some time, been faced 
with the new challenge of a sudden change in the mode and tempo of living. 
For the whole family of nations, the atmosphere of the present seems to be 
charged with an exacting and ominous quality, unknown in the past. 

In each period of their history, the Icelandic women have held their own 
with the intelligence and firmness of character which has produced some out- 
standing personalities. These natural gifts have survived the hardships of the 
past. They endear the women, as a class, to the serious observer. 

Briefly stated, the tremendous handicaps of the past were the isolation and 
poverty of the country, with its sparsely populated areas; the lack of schools 
and colleges for formal education; and, finally, the denial of political rights. The 
picture is now completely changed on all three counts. 

The change in the living and working conditions for the women is revolutionary 
since the waterfalls and the hotsprings of the country have become public utilities. 
On the whole, the women now experience more general well-being than ever 
before. The standard of living for the whole country is very good in spite of 
rationing and other controls. All the modern means of communication and travel 
are at hand. Equal suffrage came into effect in 1915. Schools and colleges are open 
to men and women alike. The women are now enjoying privileges in the field of 
formal education undreamed of in the not so distant past. The general level of 
culture in Iceland, however, has long been recognized as good. It has been 
traditional for each home that reading, as well as native arts and crafts, should 
be taught to the next generation and thus preserved and passed on. 
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A college for women was established in Reykjavik in 1875. This was followed 
by a few smaller ones in other parts of the country. As in other departments of 
culture and economy, real progress set in with the turn of the century. In 1911, 
the University of Iceland was founded; the records show one woman attending 
and taking her degree in medicine, the first one in the country. Now there are 
several women doctors and dentists, and the nursing profession is fairly well 
staffed with capable women. Women did not begin to attend the university in 
numbers until after 1924. Out of a present enrollment of 550 students, there are 
ninety-eight women. Their interests seem to be languages, medicine, and law. 
This year, there are seventy-two in liberal arts and philosophy, nineteen in medi- 
cine, and seven in law. Statistics show that those studying medicine and law are 
most likely to attain degrees. 

The intermediate schools (high schools and junior colleges) are well attended 
by girls. They graduate from these schools and the Teachers’ College, the Com- 
mercial School, the ever-popular Home Economics Schools, and Women’s Col- 
leges in good numbers. The women’s colleges and schools of home economics 
are organized and staffed by women. So far, there has been no Icelandic woman 
professor on the University faculty, nor are there any women teaching in the 
junior colleges (Menntazkolar). But in urban high schools (Gagnfraeda Skolar) 
there are thirteen women teachers out of a total of eighty-six and in the rural high 
schools, four out of forty-three. The Teachers’ College has one woman on a staff 
of nine. Elementary school teachers for the whole country number 538, with 
about 22% women, or 140. There are a number of women teaching part time in 
various schools. On the whole, there is a shortage of teachers, so that this field 
continues open for the women of the country. Women teachers receive pay equal 
to the men teachers. 

In January, 1948, Iceland had a population of 135,935, including 68,035 
women. Women outnumber the men in the towns, but not in the rural areas. At 
the present time, there is no woman representative in the Althing (parliament), 
but in the past there have been two. However, the state treasurer, for a period of 
years, has been a woman—a woman with charm as well as efficiency. Equally 
pleasing to meet is the woman who heads the all-important weather bureau. Her 
responsibility impresses the visitor at the up-to-date station in the new and well- 
planned navigation school, so prominent on the skyline of Reykjavik’s harbor. 

The city council of Reykjavik has fifteen members, four of whom are women. 
They are active in such work as affects schools and playgrounds, public health 
and welfare. Women are noticeable as clerks in offices and business houses. A 
notable number are shopkeepers in their own right. 

The fact that Iceland is so small gives special significance to the many artists 
and other versatile people. The number of active and organized groups, with their 
varied interests, is also unique. The women, as may be expected, are represented 
in any one of the art groups. They also publish a smart-appearing monthly maga- 
zine of general interest—as well as an annual relating to home economics and 
another one of literature only. Once a week, a half-hour of radio time is at their 
disposal. And do they still preserve their traditional art expression in the home 
through weaving and other art crafts? Yes, they do. 
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A woman visitor readily discovers that Icelandic women are organized and 
active in numerous clubs and societies. The first thing she may hear is a convention, 
in Reykjavik, of the Association for Women’s Rights; the next, may be that the 
Federation of Women for Home Arts and Crafts for all the Scandinavian Countries 
is holding an exhibit, as well as a convention of delegates. Closely following, may 
come an invitation to a meeting with the North Coast Women in their annual 
meeting of representatives. In every community, the women’s societies seem to 
be active for general welfare and progress. In Reykjavik, women are particularly 
prominent, for there resides fully one third of the entire population of Iceland. 
Organizations carry out a variety of projects. Ladies auxiliaries to political parties, 
workers’ unions, housewives’ clubs, the women’s library or book clubs, arts and 
crafts, church and charities—all perform their special services. Many women are 
also active in Red Cross work. During the stress of the war, they collected money 
and materials for other countries in amounts and quantities truly surprising. All 
this, and much more that could be told, would seem to prove that the women are, 
indeed, learning to do by doing—grasping the principle of cooperation for the 
common good, so all-important in a democracy. 

Over a period of years, a number of the young women have gone abroad for 
specialized education or training. At first, this was chiefly for home economics 
and then nursing—in particular, work in obstetrics. Many of these young women 
went to Scandinavia—a few to Britain or Germany. After 1939, students came 
mostly to American schools and colleges and here pursued a great variety of 
studies. These women are sure to bring back, besides their specialized training, a 
general awareness of. other cultures and trends—and especially a feeling for the 
responsibilities all must share in the family of nations. Through exchange of stu- 
dents and teachers and the friendly exchange of traveling cultural exhibits, books, 
periodicals—and, yes, correspondence—goals of international understanding are 
realized. The women of Iceland will be among the first to overcome the language 
barrier. They learn English in the schools, and foreign languages are widely used 
in the country. 

The women of Iceland have many plans for the future. The traveler is told 
about the proposed club house for women to be built in Reykjavik, shown the 
location and the plans, and told that a large sum of money has been accumulated, 
but not the foreign currency necessary to purchase the building materials. So, this 
worthy project must wait—for, right now, times are difficult. There are women 
in Iceland interested and ready to take part in conferences abroad for world peace 
—or exhibitions of art crafts—but the financial conditions of the present prohibit 
this. 

The feeling of kinship with other nations, which is a deep-felt need in the world, 
was promoted in Iceland by the compelling contacts of the war. More than one 
woman will tell the visitor of her son or daughter-in-law born under a different 
flag—or of a letter from the mother of someone who was stationed at this arctic 
outpost. This side of the story of the occupation will probably never be written. 
But this short poem from the pen of an Icelandic woman demonstrates that it 
deserves a chapter all its own! (Fossvog is the name of a new cemetery, a short 
distance from Reykjavik, where the war casualties of the Americans, the English, 
and the Norwegians were laid to rest.) 











The soldiers’ graves in Fossvog 
Are on a southern slope. 

They're marked by plain white crosses 
Of unpretentious scope. 


I look at the small white crosses, 
By wintry sunlight kissed, 

But what I see in the distance 
Is the homes where all are missed. 


From east and west they responded 
Like leaves that drifted or fell. 

Who can measure the heart-ache, 
Or count the tears of farewell? 


"Twas shed in many regions, 
The sacred blood of youth, 

In the cause of human freedom, 
For the love of home and truth. 


And Saga can not record it, 
For the concept is out of reach. 

The abyss of grief and terror 
Is far beyond human speech. 


It matters not where it happened, 
Where soldier or sailor sleeps. 

His grave is not forgotten. 
A nation knows it and weeps. 


In the Fossvog cemetery 
Are crosses marked Skjalg and Leif, 
Sons'of Norway from Sogn and Maeri 
Who wished their homeland safe. 


I write in the snowdrift firmly: 
Pure is the gift you give. 

You laid your life on the altar, 
And all, that Norway might live. 


I mourn for you, silent heroes. 
Your homeland is proud I know. 

Your record of deep devotion 
Will not be written in snow. 


Modest the graves in Fossvog 
The fleecy snowdrifts hide. 

The names are from diverse regions, 
But the crosses side by side. 
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Tai NETHERLANDS WOMAN 


MIEKE WEFERS BETTINK 


A’ EVERYWHERE else since the end of the last century, the woman in the 
Netherlands has captured a place for herself in social life. Perhaps this has 
happened rather more slowly and with rather less violence than in many other 
countries, still, in Holland, too, there has been a heated and fair struggle for 
women’s rights, so that it is now quite a normal phenomenon that a girl, on leaving 
school, chooses a career and makes her own way in society. 

In what way then does the woman of the Netherlands differ from others? The 
Netherlanders are a nation of workers; they have achieved strength and unity in 
the difficult fight against the water. He, who in the dawn of our history wanted to 
get himself a permanent domicile, had to wrest the land from the water and keep 
defending himself from it. This demanded a determined resistance; vigilance could 
not be allowed to weaken for a moment; danger was always lying in wait. This 
determined resistance may well be the reason that the people of this little land by 
the sea appeared to exercise a strong attraction on the people. The fleets put out to 
sea, conquered foreign lands, and brought the riches of these lands home with 
them. Thus, Holland became a land of seamen and farmers. The people, charac- 
terized by a love of enterprise and solid steady labouring, were not frightened by 
far-reaching projects. Economica! and careful, the Netherlander does not snatch at 
everything, but decides only after long consideration. But, once a decision has been 
made, the Netherlander has a hard unbending will and brooks no interference from 
others. 

As well as being a freedom-loving and independent people, the Netherlanders 
are also a religious people. Perhaps this is why family life figures so largely. A 
woman lives in and for the family, which is the center of education and where 
the woman is the dominant figure. The atmosphere in the family and the mutual 
relations between its members are important factors which the woman utilizes to 
strengthen the tie between the children and their home; she imbues them with for- 
bearance and co-operation and instills in them a sense of communal duty that 
will later bear its fruit in the community. 

The mother is the one all turn to with their larger or lesser difficulties, the one 
who is always ready, or, as Queen Juliana said to her Mother when that lady 
abdicated, ““You were always there, like a rock.’” The Netherlands mother brings 
up her children herself, not only by looking after them very carefully, but also by 
the development of the higher qualities, for which the foundations are laid to a 
very great extent in the family. The clannishness in the family, and also in the 
nation, is very strong because of this. Not only as was evident in the late war, but 
also as has been shown on other occasions, the Dutch Nation can band itself to- 
gether with one mind, one in joy and one in sorrow. 

The Netherlands woman is not expansive in her way of expressing herself. 
She has a warm and simple heart, honest and pure. She does not care to attract 
attention and is modest, so her clothing is simple and there appears to be less 
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make-up and beauty-culture than elsewhere. But for her husband and children 
she is a true and steady comrade. The stability of the family is uniquely hers; the 
children must be warm and comfortable; every house must have a flower or two 
or a plant; and there is always a cup of tea or coffee for every visitor. It goes with- 
out saying that there are fewer boarding-schools in Holland than elsewhere. A 
child is sent away from home only when there are difficulties. Otherwise “Mother 
knows best” and likes to keep an eye on things herself. Only in Roman Catholic 
circles are normal children sent to boarding-schools. 

Although family duties occupy a very important place, the woman in Holland 
still has an interest in things outside her own circle. There are a great many fields 
which are of interest to her: art, crafts, music, science, politics, religion, and above 
all, social work. And how much work is there not done disinterestedly by the 
Netherlands woman for the benefit of her fellow-men! She feels deeply for others, 
and, when there is need and suffering, she is ready to help. After the first world- 
war, the Netherlands woman was ready to take in Austrian and Hungarian chil- 
dren. She made room for escaping Jews, even at the risk of danger and persecution, 
during the German Occupation. Often it was the woman who managed to hide 
the wanted person by her guile and ingenuity. And now, again, Austrian, Hun- 
garian, and, shortly, German children find a hospitable roof in Holland, not because 
the Netherlands woman has forgotten the sufferings of the war, but because she 
realizes her responsibility towards her fellow-men, because she knows her duty with 
regard to the building-up of the community and a better future. 

Naturally, there are also instances where the woman falls short. Holland, too, has 
to fight the problems of neglected youth, divorce, and lack of moral responsibility. 
Naturally, too, as well as the large-souled there are the mean-souled, narrow, 
jealous, and envious. But, nevertheless, Netherlands women live from the realiza- 
tion that they have a task to perform, and they try to fulfill the demands which it 
makes as well as possible. Perhaps they appear rather serious, solid, and ponderous 
because of this. 

The Netherlands woman does not work only in her family. Nowadays, nearly 
all careers are open to women, although the hatchet is not yet buried about women 
working! At the end of the last century, women took more initiative in seeking 
employment. The first booking-office clerks (female) were appointed by the 
Dutch Railways in 1876. Nursing became a woman’s profession after the Franco- 
Prussian war in 1870. 

As a result of the opening of different careers to women, girls demanded a 
place in the secondary schools and later at the universities. In 1871, the high school 
was opened to girls, and about ten years later the Grammar school. The first 
woman student at the university was Aletta Jacobs, who in 1878 completed her 
course in medicine, and who practiced later at Amsterdam as a women’s and 
children’s doctor. The number of female students grew rather slowly during the 
first years. In 1894, there were fifty-five girls registered at the Netherlands univer- 
sities; in 1948, nearly 3800 as compared with more than 21,000 male students. The 
women who have compieted their studies work in all fields. That they get their 
positions only with difficulty is shown by the fact that it was only in 1947 that 
the first woman mayor was elected. In that same year, also, the first women judges 
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were appointed; until then, only men were judges, even for children’s judges. It 
is noteworthy here that women are not easily allowed to occupy the highest posi- 
tions, although they are slowly finding their way. 

At the moment, Holland has twelve female professors (2% of the total num- 
ber), but a relatively greater number of women scientific assistants, readers, and 
private-lecturers. The first woman professor was Dr. Johanna Westerdijk who was 
appointed in 1917 (biology). 

Naturally, a university education is not suitable for every girl. The leaving-school 
age is fourteen; then education is finished for most girls. 

Every year 60,000 girls leave the lower schools. Where do they go? About 
20% are able to follow further intellectual education, about 15% go to a day- 
school for instruction in crafts, and the remaining 65% are absorbed one way or 
the other by industry. Inasmuch as they find their way to factories, they do simple 
automatic hand-work. There’s little opportunity for further spiritual and cultural 
development. Their elder companions, with few exceptions, give them but little 
support or example, and after a tiring workday their interest mostly does not go 
further than the cinema or the amusement provided by cheap dance-halls. In this 
way, how should they get the preparatory training for their later task as wife and 
mother? This is the problem which commands much thought at the present mo- 
ment. Interested people have sought a solution by providing courses in home- 
making, care ‘of children, sewing, and marriage relations. Libraries, sport and 
amusement clubs, and community excursions counter-balance the soul-deadening 
character of the daily task. There are club-houses where the girls can find amuse- 
ment under good leadership after working hours. Alas, these are far too few in 
proportion to the number of girls. 

Although the factory girls deserve every consideration, the number of girls 
actually employed in factories is comparatively small in relation to the total 
number of girls in Holland. The high wages which are now paid factory-girls make 
this work attractive. In many families, however, factory-work is looked upon as 
something for which they find their daughters too good. Employment as sales- 
woman, hairdresser, dressmaker is more highly thought of. The calling of maid- 
servant is regarded with disfavour because of the low wages and the often capricious 
treatment by employers. 

For girls who have had the advantage of further schooling, practically every 
calling stands open. Many go to offices, but there is also great interest for such 
feminine occupations as nurse, social worker, and teacher. Government offices pro- 
vide vocational information for those who desire it. In 1946, about 1500 girls made 
use of service; 61% of these were younger than eighteen. 

Social conditions in Holland are not bad compared with those abroad. The 
great poverty which exists in other parts of the world, with its slums and alleys, 
is not evident in Holland. 

At the end of the last century, very unsatisfactory housing conditions were 
general throughout the country. As the result of a law on housing in 1901 many 
conditions were improved. Before the last war, nearly every family had its own 
dwelling. Alas, because of the lack of building during the war and the destruction 
of war, many families now have to live together. The law stipulates how much 
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room one is entitled to according to the size of the family; what is over and above 
this, one is compelled to give up to others. And even when there is no superfluous 
room, people often, with much ingenuity, make room for their own children who 
wish to marry and have their “own home.” Living together, crammed far too 
tightly, brings endless difficulties. The housewife who prefers to be master in her 
own house has to share kitchen and staircase with others. Objections on moral 
and hygienic grounds are also very numerous. 

In the country, too, there is a great housing shortage, chiefly in the districts 
which suffered heavily from the war. The country people are deeply attached to 
their own ground, and soon after the liberation they returned to their own 
properties where there was sometimes only a chicken-house or pigsty possible to 
live in. With united, and sometimes voluntary labour, everything has been done 
to repair it all as well as possible so that the people can get back to work again, a 
work in which the woman has a great share. The task of a farmer’s wife is heavy; 
everything that belongs to the house and farm is her kingdom. Here law and order 
must rule, and the Netherlands woman would not be true to her nationality if 
everything did not sparkle and shine like a mirror. Much is being done at the 
moment to make things lighter for the farmer’s wife. Nearly everywhere there are 
co-operative dairies which have taken over the butter and cheese-making. The 
labourers do not board with the farmers as they used to; wages have risen so 
much that the fathers can now live with their families. After the first world war 
many parts of the country had electricity, which lightens many jobs on the farm 
and in the household. Married women in the country mostly work on their own 
farms. Labourets’ wives prefer not to work for wages. They do so only in order 
to earn something more to buy extras. Since men’s wages have risen to a reasonable 
level, most mothers stay at home to look after the family. Much is being done to 
bring modern ideas on the subject of farm household management to the notice of 
those in whose interest it is. The Institute for Country Household Information 
organizes long or short courses for housewives as well as for girls who have 
just left the primary schools. These courses, naturally, especially aim at farm- 
household management: cooking, infant welfare, sewing, gardening, animal hus- 
bandry, vegetable, flower and fruit culture. Not only in teaching farm-housekeep- 
ing, but also in other teaching the woman takes an important place. 

All schools in Holland except the Roman Catholic are co-educational. Of late, 
however, the question has arisen as to whether it is desirable to give a girl com- 
pletely the same intellectual education as a boy. The thoughts and developments of a 
girl take different directions from those of a boy. A satisfactory solution of this 
problem, which naturally is the same at the universities and in a less degree at 
the primary schools, has really not yet been found. 

Woman has made herself a place in industry, greatly assisted by both world wars, 
when many women had to take the place of men. But still there is a tendency to 
place women second to men. Wages are much lower for comparable work. For 
leading functions, the tendency still is to appoint men; in political life, too, men are 
still strongly preferred. The first woman was elected to Parliament in 1918. In 
1948, this number had risen to only six, one in the Upper and five in the Lower 
Chamber. The number of female members of the Town Council in 1948 was 
188, and the number of Aldermen twelve. 
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The vexed question as to whether the married woman should fill a post still 
employs much consideration. Actually, the situation is that her services are much 
appreciated when there is a shortage of labour, and, when this shortage is over, 
| then she is dismissed. In 1935, a regulation was made that all female married 
| state employees were to be dismissed unless they were breadwinners. A change 
came in this state of things because of the shortage of labour in every kind of busi- 
ness during the war. Alas, there is again a movement to dislodge the married state 
employee. If only those responsible would realize that the married woman consti- 
tutes only 2% of the total number of women government employees, then they 
could see it is not in the national interest to replace this limited number. 

Women fall under the same social laws as the men. These comprise, amongst 
others, the regulation of working hours, insurance against accidents, illness, and 
old age. About the position of the married and the unmarried mother the last word 
has not yet been said. For Netherlanders this is an extremely delicate point, just 
as is the question as to who should exercise parental authority. But much hard 
work is being done to bring improvement in those places where it is desirable, 
and so Holland works steadily on her future, in which the Netherlands woman has 
an active part to play. 


CIVIL SERVICE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The United States Civil Service Commission has announced an examination 
for Teacher and Teacher-Advisor, from which positions in the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, Department of the Interior, will be filled. The positions are located 
in various sections of the country where Indian schools are situated. 

Salaries for teacher positions range from $2,498 to $3,351 a year, and the 
salaries for teacher-advisor positions are $2,724 and $2,927 a year. No written 
test is required of competitors for these positions. To qualify, they must have 
had appropriate college education or education and teaching experience. 

Other current federal examination announcements include cartographer, 
museum art specialist, occupational therapist, radio engineer, physical recon- 
ditioning director, education specialist, and advisor in education. 

Applicants for advisor in education must have had progressively responsible 
high-level experience in educational administration, supervision, or research; 
development of instructional materials; administration of international cultural 
programs; or other comparable experience which is pertinent to the duties of 
these positions. Salaries range from $7,432 to $10,305 a year. 

Interested persons may obtain information and application forms at most 
first- and second-class post offices, from civil-service regional offices, or by writ- 
ing directly to the U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington 25, D.C. 

















on OF BELGIAN WOMEN 


J. CATHERINE BROMHAM 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC STATUS OF WOMEN 


yo are eligible to all local, provincial and national assemblies in Belgium. 
They vote for local political bodies. Until recently, only a very limited num- 
ber of women had the right to vote for parliament or the provincial assemblies. 
After a very active campaign, women having Belgian citizenship obtained the vote, 
and now ail native Belgian women will vote at the next election. Whether to 
extend the application of this law to women married to Belgians or to naturalized 
“Belgians” is under discussion. 

Public service in general is open to women. This is true in theory only, for 
women are to be found. in only secondary posts. There is only ove woman director, 
and she is with the Ministry of Justice. Several women have been appointed in the 
diplomatic service, and recent laws enable them to become burgermasters, solicitors, 
magistrates, and notaries. The first woman magistrate in Belgium was officially ap- 
pointed on November 13, 1948. Public servants, including teachers of either sex, 
draw the same salaries. Furthermore, there is no bar against the married women. 

Police women, engaged during the last German occupation, were dismissed at 
the time of liberation, but women’s organizations are now working for their re- 
instatement. Although women played an active part in the resistance movement, 
they were not in the armed forces. 

In industry, the salaries agreed upon by the Conference du Travail, which con- 
sists of representatives of the government, the employees, and the trade union, are 
given legal sanctions. The minimum wage for women is lower than that for 
unskilled male laborers, and no provision is made for skilled women workers. 
No women sit on the Conference du Travail, where their wages are discussed and 
fixed. The family allowance paid to all workers who have dependent children is 
the same irrespective of sex. In such industries as textiles, where men and women 
do the same work, they get the same pay. The majority of Belgian women do not 

wish to see legislation forbidding women to work under- 
ground in mines, or to work on night shifts, repealed. 
Income tax is payable on the joint income of husband and 
wife, even though, for all other purposes, they are re- 
garded as independent legal persons. 


LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN 


A Belgian woman upon marriage acquires her hus- 
band’s nationality, unless the law of his country prevents 
her from doing so. In that case, she retains the Belgian 
nationality. In any case, she may retain her Belgian na- 
tionality if she wishes to do so by a simple statement 
made within six months of the marriage. The same rule 
applies to a foreigner married to a Belgian. 

The father and the mother are both recognized by the 
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law as legal guardians of their minor children. During marriage, the father alone 
exercises this right. In case of divorce, the mother who is entrusted by the court 
with the care of her child has charge of his property and enjoys the income. It is 
only in exceptional cases that the father is deprived of all parental rights and that 
a child can marry without his consent. To marry, a child must have the consent 
of both parents, but, if these do not agree, the consent of the father suffices. In case 
the father dies, the guardianship automatically is devolved on the mother. The 
father, however, has the legal right to nominate a councillor without whose advice 
his wife will be unable to act as guardian. This provision of law is rarely used. 
If a widow wishes to marry again, the family council will have to decide if she 
is to keep the guardianship of her children or not. This does not apply to a husband 
who marries again. The right to choose a guardian can only be exercised by the 
last surviving parent. 

The wife must live with her husband; she has no other legal domicile than his. 
But, in fact, many women having separated from their husbands have a separate 
domicile. If a husband provides the wife with a home unfit to live in, the court 
will take urgent measures to safeguard the interests of the wife and children. 

A parent may never will away his property from his children, but a husband 
may will it away from his wife. Most people in Belgium are married in com- 
munity of property, thus insuring, in most cases, a fair share of the husband's 
property to the wife. Divorce gives the wife her fair share of the property when 
married in community of property. But, in any case, the guilty party is also obliged 
to pay an allowance to the injured party. 

At the dissolution of the marriage, a husband can give his wife only that which 
he so desires. If he has no children but his parents are living, he can give her 
the use of all his property. If the wife is the mother of the donor’s children, she 
receives a quarter of the husband’s property and the use of another quarter. If 
she is but their stepmother, her share may not exceed that of any child, and in 
no case the quarter of her husband’s property. 

The status of married women in Belgium, at the present time, is undergoing 
many changes from the political, economic, and legal viewpoints. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Members of the Council Bluffs, Omaha Alumnz Chapter were saddened by 
the sudden death of their president, Carol T. Simonson on November 30, 1948. 

Miss Simonson was graduated from the University of Nebraska with a B.S. 
in 1931. In 1941, she received an M.A. from the University of Iowa, where 
she;was initiated by Theta Chapter. 

At the time of her death, Miss Simonson was principal of the Walnut Grove 
Elementary School in Council Bluffs. 

Miss Simonson had many interests. She was a member of Delta Kappa 
Gamma and chairman of her A. A. U. W. group on international relations. 
She was secretary of the local A. F. T. for two years and, at the time of her 
death, was chairman of the professional standards committee. She was very 
active in the First Baptist Church. 

The Council Bluffs, Omaha Alumnz Chapter mourns her loss but honors her 
memory. 











Do YOU AGREE? 


8 gee the past three years, the editorial staff of the Pi Lambda Theta JOURNAL 
has endeavored to include the varying viewpoints and experiences of leaders 
in education and other fields. Some of the contributors are not members of Pi 
Lambda Theta, yet all have contributed their articles gratis. 

Many favorable comments and letters of enthusiastic appreciation have been 
received. The issue of December, 1948, Teachers Around the World, proved par- 
ticularly thought provoking, and stimulated several letters taking issue with certain 
of the articles. Excerpts from letters follow: 


Without the slightest impugnment of the character or motives of either Raymond B. Allen, 
author of the article in question, or of Howard G. Spalding, upon whose writings Dr. Allen bases 
many of his conclusions, I vehemently disagree with the decisions reached by both these gentlemen. 
Our failure of character education lies in our inability to link religion and ethics rather than to 
distinguish between them. Religion concerns the relation of man and God and also the relation of man 
to fellow-man. It concerns itself with the brotherhood of man under the common fatherhood of God. 

Francis I. Delaney 


Although I have enjoyed most of the articles on “Teachers Around the World” in Pi Lambda 
Theta JOURNAL, I cannot too strongly protest the publication of ‘Status and Work of the Teachers 
in Poland” and “Budapest Teachers Rebuild.” Hungary and Poland are Communist controlled. Their 
governments are opposed to every privilege we hold dear, to freedom of the individual and to 
feligion. . . . How can such teachers report the truth about their governments? .. . 

Madeleine E. Pelletier 


I suppose that some people consider Dr. Allen’s “We cannot and should not teach religion in the 
public schools” a challenging remark. It is not for several reasons: first, it does not appear that Dr. 
Allen is very conversant with the grave Constitutional question involved and it does appear that he 
has overstepped his boundaries by the ‘‘cannot”’ in the statement; second, on the “should not” the 


statement is in accord with the prevailing vogue of atheistic humanism... . J. F. Loonam 

I am thoroughly enjoying the articles in ‘Teachers Around the World.” . . . The October number 
can do much for international good will, and I should very much like to send some copies to England 
to people in education who would especially appreciate this issue. Christina Malcolm 


I read with profound interest the experiences of teachers in other lands. The articles make an 
excellent comparative study. We certainly have common problems and the as yet unrecognized possibili- 
ties of world organization of teachers which I think should be exploited in this atomic era when men 
all over the world are seriously thinking about a world government. E. Ita 


Dr. Allen’s “Teachers Around the World” article is a wholesome reproach of the current fallacy 
that character is something you can teach by courses. Yet stable character rests on religious foundations, 
and within its limitations cannot the school further this truth? Could we not, by a really inter-faith 
approach, acquaint all our students with all our churches, and suggest the part religion has played in 
building our country and people? This might inspire the individual student to hammer out a necessary 
personal faith, show him where to find materials for it, and, by making him familiar with other 
faiths and churches, foster tolerance and apprecistion. Josiah R. Bartlett 

















eMC ALTEsE WOMEN 


RITA CHETCUTI 


5 he MODERN Maltese girl, following the fashion world as closely as her sisters 
elsewhere, likes to be fashionable and is ready to sacrifice comfort for chic. 
Before the war, girls who wore low-heeled shoes could be numbered on one hand; 
even for ordinary daily work, high-heeled shoes were considered more elegant. 
With scarcity of shoes during the war, however, Maltese women had to accept 
what they could get, and, since the shoes imported from England then were flat, 
the majority of girls learned to wear flat shoes, at least for work. 

Before the war, the national head-dress known as the “faldetta’”’ (in Maltese, 
“ghonella”) was still very popular, especially with the middle-aged and elderly 
ladies. The traditional veil of black silk, long and full black skirt, and silk blouse 
with elaborate collar of hand made white silk or diamond brooch had its origin 
when the Knights of Malta ruled the island, a time when the Maltese girl was 
somewhat abused. 

The “faldetta” is fast disappearing and is at present worn by only a few very 
elderly ladies in outlying villages and in the island of Gozo. The black silk was 
scarce during the war, and the cost of a “‘faldetta’’ rose exorbitantly. Thus, at a 
time when everyone became less conservative than usual, the use of a scarf was 
introduced and became very popular. It would be very impractical for the modern 
girl to go about in the “‘ghonella” these days of buses. So, elegance or no elegance, 
the “‘ghonella” was abandoned and girls became accustomed to going hatless, and 
today hats are generally worn only on dress occasions. 

There is, at present, the same opportunity of education for both men and women. 
Education is compulsory from the age of six to fourteen; higher education is open 
to all. The false belief that many of the girls will get married sooner or later and 
that the education provided will be wasted on them is disappearing. Parents are, 
today, as keen to educate their daughters as their sons. The day has dawned for 
the Maltese to realize that the more educated a girl is, the better wife, mother, and, 
consequently, citizen she will make. 

Girls may enter any profession they desire but it must be admitted boys still 
outnumber girls at the University. However, the number of girls is increasing. The 
first woman doctor, Dr. Ilene Condachi, was a Greek girl, who was born and lived 
in Malta and who graduated from the University about twenty-six years ago. At 
present she is one of the school medical officers. Very few girls followed her foot- 
steps at first because of the prejudice against women doctors. But lately, a few more 
women have graduated in medicine, and there are at the University, today, a 
number of girls studying medicine. The first Maltese woman to become a lawyer 
gtaduated only last year. Thus, Maltese women are gradually shaking off the 
bonds that have deprived them from entering certain professions. 

Nursing is very popular; there are many secretaries and typists in offices 
and with the press. I have never, so far, met a woman press reporter, but an Eng- 
lish lady, who has spent her life in Malta, owns The Times of Malta. A large 
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number of girls become teachers, and, as a matter of fact, there are more women 
teachers than men in the Education Department. There are still more openings for 
men. The Civil Service boasts of one woman, who is paid on the same scale as 
men. 

Women teachers and “head teachers’ have to give up their post on marriage, 
although they are allowed to rejoin as widows. To become a “head teacher” in 
Malta, a teacher has to undergo further training, in England, for two or three 
years. Two or three candidates are sent every year at the expense of the Govern- 
ment. But, before proceeding to England, each has to contract to serve the Govy- 
ernment for five years after his return or forfeit £950. This fact very often dis- 
courages girls because it will mean waiting for at least seven years to marry. 

Educational facilities are the same for all, but, in certain fields, girls have to 
be bold to fight prejudice and to overcome old traditional patterns. 

Women’s rights in the political field were recognized by the National Assembly 
in 1948. This Assembly was a representative body under the chairmanship of 
Prof. Contino Preziosi to draft the constitutional laws for self-government in 
Malta. 

Malta was first granted self-government in 1921, but these rights were lost in 
the year 1933, when it was believed that Italian propaganda was influencing 
government. Self-government was restituted after the war, and the first election 
took place in November, 1947. 

When the National Assembly met, a battle was waged by the women of Malta 
who wanted to have their political rights recognized. Women’s rights made the 
headlines of the press daily. The Women of Malta Association, under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Josephine Burns Debono, kept the ball rolling until decisions were 
taken in their favour. 

At the opening of the Assembly, there was much ado about allowing a lady to 
be present in the Assembly. Miss Mable Strickland, the lady in question, insisted on 
her rights to remain as a representative of the press. The Code did not specify 
the sex of these representatives. Her appeal was considered, and she was allowed 
to follow the doings of the Assembly from beginning to end. 

After a struggle, the political rights of women were recognized on a par with 
men by a sweeping majority. Women, like men, now have the right to vote on 
attaining the age of twenty-one and can also stand for election. Two women 
candidates stood for election, one for the Democratic Action Party and one for 
the Labour Party. Miss Agatha Barbara, the young lady who stood for Labour, 
was elected with a majority. She is the first woman to sit in the Malta Legislative 
Assembly. Miss Barbara was, before her election, a teacher in a private school. 
It is noteworthy to record that the percentage of women who went to the polls 
was as high as that of the men. It is obvious that the Maltese women have become 
conscious of their responsibilities as citizens. 

The battle having been won on the political side, the Association of Women 
is still working hard to achieve success in economic status. In Malta, women are 
paid three-fourths as much as men for equal work and the same qualifications. 
The chief reason for this discrepancy is more a question of finance than of prin- 
ciple. The financial position of the Malta Treasury is not very promising, and 
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adjustments in salaries that will weigh heavily on it are not likely to materialize 
in the near future. The following motion was passed by the Malta Union: 


The Malta Union of Teachers, at its general meeting held at Foriana School on May 15, 1947, 
having considered that the work done by men and women teachers in the sphere of education is equal 
in all respects; that their duties and responsibilities are one and the same; that conditions of service, 
training, and recruitment make no distinction of sex; deplores the fact that the increases in basic 
salaries recommended by the Salaries Revision Committee and implemented by Government have not 
applied equally to both men and women teachers, thereby increasing the already existing differentiation 
between their respective salary scales, and unanimously resolves that equal pay be applied to teachers 
irrespective of sex. 


Equal pay is one of the proposals of the Labour Government, and there is hope 
of seeing it implemented sooner or later. However, there is still a long way to go 
before the financial conditions of the Treasury are improved. But, although there 
seems to be a lull at present, women of Malta have not given up. They are simply 
waiting for the opportune time to take up the question and see it through. 

The legal rights of men and women differ chiefly in the married state. The 
law recognizes the husband as the head of the household. He is the protector of 
and has the duty to maintain his wife and children. The wife takes the surname of 
the husband, and she is expected to obey him, live with him, and follow him. 

The wife cannot sue or be sued without the consent or assistance of her hus- 
band or, in default thereof, without the authority of the court of voluntary juris- 
diction. She cannot either alienate property or contract any obligation; however, 
she can make a will without the consent of her husband. 

The Maltese girl has a claim on her father for the settlement of a dowry, 
to which every girl is entitled. In the married state, the husband is the sole ad- 
ministrator of the total property. 

The law of Malta does not recognize divorce. A husband or a wife can, how- 
ever, obtain separation with leave of the court on the basis of adultery, ill-treatment, 
and other serious breaches. During the pendency of the action for separation, i.e. 
pendente lite, the wife, plaintiff or defendant, may leave the house and demand 
a maintenance. 

If the husband is considered at fault by the court, after separation the wife 
becomes capable of suing and being sued, of managing her property, and of dis- 
Posing of it without consent. But, if she is the cause of separation, she loses the 
tight of her dowry and of her entire maternal inheritance. 

Final settlement regarding the custody of the children is left to the discretion of 
the court, which is always watchful of the welfare of the children. 

Women have always come forward whenever they could be of help in improving 
the social standards of their island home. More than ever before, women sit prac- 
tically on every committee where they can give enlightenment and help by their 
experience. It has never been recorded however, that a woman has been elected 
chairman of a committee or organization with members of both sexes. The preju- 
dice against the efficiency of women as leaders is still very strong. It is one of the 
few prejudices the modern woman, who thinks otherwise, has to face and combat. 

Over and above the various boards and committees on which women serve, as, 
for instance, the Juvenile Advisory Board and the Board of Education, there are 
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special committees and organizations run by women alone. Energetic women who 
have at heart the welfare of orphans and neglected children are doing a noble 
work through the Child Welfare Committee. The Hospital Visiting Committee is 
equally helpful with its suggestions regarding the welfare of patients and with 
provisions for entertainment. The Catholic Women’s League, the Sewing and Knit- 
ting Organization, the Legion of Mary, the women’s branch of the Catholic 
Action, and the Girl Guides movements all help in some way or other to make the 
lives of others more cheerful and less of a burden to themselves and to the state. 

The Maltese women, as well as their menfolk, have always had at heart the wel- 
fare of their island home. As far back as 1426, the island being then under the 
rule of the Castelians, ‘‘the women offered their jewels on the altar of their country 
to pay Monroi the 30,000 florins” and to get rid of a ruler “who reduced the 
populace to utter misery by his extortions.’’ In the Great Siege of 1565, “the 
women as well as the children helped drive away the Turks from the island by 
throwing at the enemy stones and boiling water from the high bastions surrounding 
the cities.” In 1636, “Grand Master Jean Paul Lascaris threatened to lash women 
wearing masks in Carnival and severely punished several members of the fair sex 
for creating a disturbance at Notabile as a protest against the removal of the bronze 
guns of the ancient city to Valletta.” 

And in World War II, the women’s support and courage was not lacking. As 
recorded in Malta during the war, ‘whilst bombs were being dropped in hundreds, 
whilst the sky was aglow with continuous fire, the women and the children left 
their homes and went to the fortresses to help the men load the guns and do other 
odd jobs.”” When shortage of food became acute, women very often went without 
the meagre ration allowed them and passed it on to their men and children. Bombs 
or no bombs, sleep or no sleep, in days when food was scarce, women walked miles 
and miles under a rain of bombs to provide a meal for their husbands and children. 
Of the 1,486 Maltese who were killed during the war, 678 were men, 422 women, 
and 386 children. The proportion of women severely wounded was high. 

The message sent by the people of the United States and read by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt when he visited Malta in December, 1943, did not fail to 
appreciate the good work done by our women: 

“In the name of the people of the United States, I greet the Island of Malta, its 
people and defenders, who, for the sake of freedom, justice, and civilization, gave 
more than their duties demanded of them. Under continuous fire, Malta was left 
alone, undaunted, a speck in the middle of the sea, the only ray of hope for our 
future enterprises. 

“This noble episode in the history of Malta will go down for our children to read 
with great gratitude and respect. 

“What happened on the island will remain an everlasting remembrance of 
noble men and women, who, from bygone ages, lived and died to help protect 
world civilization.” 

And now that peace has once again been gained, the women of Malta, like many 
of their friends all over the world, are working hard to imbue their children with 
noble sentiments of love for peace and good will throughout the world. May this, 
their wish, be realized! 
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Tee. EFFECTS OF SOCIAL CHANGE 
ON WOMEN’S PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION COSTUMES 


MARY EVELYNN BUICE 


“One of the surest indexes to the character of a period or people is its dress 
and appearance . . . through it we have insight into the aspirations, morals, 
economic status, beliefs and superstitions, and the psychology of the subject.” 


MILTON S. Fox 


-: HE AGE of science has brought with it the belief that things do not “just happen.” 
There must be a ratson d’étre. The physical education costumes of the past were 
not figments of the imagination, though to look at pictures of them one might 
think they were. Social force, which at times has been easily discernible but on 
other occasions has been very subtle, has produced the costumes. 

The physical education dress has reflected the radical changes that have occurred 
in women’s clothing and in society from the colonial period to the present day. 


THE ORIGIN OF CLOTHING 


In order to gain a background for understanding the forces at work in the 
evolution of the physical education costume, the origin of dress in general should 
be briefly examined. 

There can be no definite date set concerning the beginning of human existence, 
but research has shown that the adoption of dress accompanied human life. Various 
reasons have been advanced as to why man set about to clothe himself. Some of the 
mofe persistent ones seem to be based on the desire for adornment, protection, 
modesty, and aesthetics.? 

The Spartan -women are known to have taken physical education in only a 
short skirt, slit to the hips on both sides.* Sometimes they wore nothing at all. 
These women, living before the coming of perverted Christianity to Greece, were 
not ashamed of their well shaped bodies. 

The desire of man for the beautiful and the aesthetic in his surroundings has 
been attributed by some to be a reason for his wearing clothing. Body painting may 
have originated as an aesthetic experience of man. The desire for the aesthetic 
might not have been an end in itself; possibly it was used as a means to an end. 

Some feel it is closely related to the desire for sex attraction. Men and women 
seem to have a desire to make themselves mutually attractive. The evolution of the 
modern physical education uniform lends evidence to the influence of beauty in 


 Hiler, Hilaire, From Nudity to Raiment, Educational Press, New York, 1930, Introduction. 
* Webb, Wilfred Mark, The Heritage of Dress, Times Book Company, London, 1930, pp. 8-11. 
* Aldrich, C. B., “Evolution of Gymnastic Clothing for Women,” Journal of Health and Physical 
Education, 1-15, October, 1930. 
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dress. In 1941, when the girls in a high school in Peoria, Illinois, made it known 
that they were unhappy wearing the out-moded, ugly “gym” suits, the teachers 
encouraged them to design a suit.* One of the most important changes they made 
was in color. A turquoise color was selected because it looked better on all types 
of girls. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY DRESS AND PHysICAL EDUCATION 


The American colonist in the seventeenth century lived in a world swayed by 
superstition rather than scientific information; in a world in which religion was 
the chief interest; and in a world in which physical labor was demanded in most 
occupations. 

John Locke, with his philosophy of social-realism, had little influence on Ameri- 
can thought and mode of life in this period. The need for planning education so 
that a sound mind in a sound body would result was felt to be unnecessary in a 
country in which man’s day was filled with manual labor. The influence of 
asceticism was strongly marked in the harsh theology of the Puritan who disposed 
of childhood in short order. Our Calvinistic forefathers felt that play was a sin 
and that true followers of the Faith would not indulge in such a foolish waste of 
time. 

In spite of the turmoil, conflicting philosophies, and the general vicissitudes 
which accompanied frontier life, the light of freedom burned, though it might have 
flickered, and was reflected in an obscure desire for personal freedom and the 
longing for political liberty. 

What kind of physical education was expected to come from such a background? 
What sort of program evolved from colonial society? 

When some of the comforts of life had been secured, the colonist began to 
seek recreation. He revived the kind of recreation in which he had engaged in 
his homeland and because of the frontier life created such others as turkey shoots 
and a free type of folk dance. Such activities as hunting, racing, riding, log rolling. 
corn husking, and dancing were used for recreative purposes except in the Puritan 
section of New England. The Puritans considered games a dangerous waste of 
time. In the Dutch sections and in Virginia, the colonists were less inhibited by 
the theological doctrines condemning the simple pleasures of life. 

The woman who came to America and survived was no weakling. She exhibited 
indomitable courage, remarkable ability to adjust to situations, and physical strength 
in.meeting the exigencies of frontier life. However, according to the philosophy of 
the day, she was deemed incapable of formal education beyond the bare rudiments 
of reading. Physical education was not included in her school day. Such play as she 
engaged in was of her own making. When she played, she wore the costume of 
the day . . . long skirt, numerous petticoats, high necked and long sleeved blouse, 
and heavy shoes. 

This costume represented a period in which the amount of clothing worn was 
thought to be in proportion to the degree of modesty one possessed. The ideas of 
modesty and morality were governed by the tenet that the body was of ‘Flesh and 


* Flanagan, Katherine, “Standard Gymnasium Costume, a Project,” Journal of Health and Physical 
Education, 12:478, October, 1941. 
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the Devil’ and must be subjugated to a nobler will which held the physical being 
in contempt at the expense of elevating the soul. Hence, it is seen how religious 
beliefs shaped the early physical education program and the costume for such 
activities in the seventeenth century. 


THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION COSTUME IN RELATION TO THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


During the eighteenth century, the trade which flourished between the Atlantic 
coast settlements of America and the mother countries developed wealth in these 
settlements. Life was easier, and women had time to become interested in the 
fashions of Europe. It should be noted, however, that not all who lived on the 
Atlantic coast were wealthy. The women in the coast towns awaited the arrival of 
ships from Europe bearing the latest news in fashion with as much eagerness as 
the traders waited for the goods they transported. 

The delicate, fragile type of woman was being admired abroad.' Consequently, 
pioneer men came to look upon women as dependent playthings rather than practi- 
cal helpmates. The emphasis of women’s education shifted from the practical con- 
cept to the “ornamental.” In this period, young women in colonial boarding schools 
were taught social graces rather than the purely practical phases of homemaking.® 
It was a generally accepted view that woman’s fragile frame and still more fragile 
brain could not cope with the rigors of reading, writing, and arithmetic beyond the 
elementary level. Yes, education for women must be of an ornamental nature. 

Dancing taught by French dancing masters, after about 1725, in the female board- 
ing schools was advocated for the development of social poise. Backboards were 
advocated for posture training, one of the phases of social grace. To hold their 
backs straight, the girls were strapped to these backboards." 

Exercises were very limited, for physical education emphasized poise and grace 
rather than strength and vigor. A regular costume was not demanded for such 
activities as were offered. Dancing and posture training were taken in the regular 
dress. The dresses worn by the women in boarding school dance class were a far 
cry from the leotards worn in creative dance classes in today’s colleges. 

The period of the revolution dealt a devastating blow to the prestige of the 
fragile, feminine type of woman. Emphasis was on the strong woman, the woman 
who could hold high the flaming torch of liberty as it fell from the hand of her 
soldier husband. 

A strange political philosophy was abroad. It held that all men were born free 
and equal, that government should be by the consent of the governed. The French 
and American revolutionary thoughts were becoming audible. John Locke pro- 
claimed it; Jean Jacques Rousseau emphasized it; and Thomas Jefferson inscribed 
the American thought in the Declaration of Independence.* Even though all of this 


* Ainsworth, Dorothy A., History of Physical Education in Colleges for Women, A. S. Barnes and 
Company, New York, 1930, p. 2. 

* Woody, Thomas, A History of Women’s Education in the United States, Science Press, New 
York, 1929, I:302. 

* Ainsworth, Dorothy, Op. Cit., p. 2. 

* Noble, Stuart G., A History of American Education, Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., New York, 1938, 
pp. 96-97. 
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talk and writing was about men being free and equal, women began to get strange 
ideas about their freedom. 

In the larger cities were found private schools for women which offered a broader 
curriculum than the church schools offered. These schools formed the opening wedge 
for a more liberal conception of women’s education.’ Opponents to this new 
stride in the education of women felt that education of a formal nature would tax 
the female mind beyond its capacity and, furthermore, that so much study would be 
damaging to the female’s health. 

If women must have a higher education, it was the obligation of the school to 
protect them from the hazards accompanying it. Hence, physica! education rode into 
the curriculum arena on the steed of corrective and protective physical education. 
Physical education had arrived, but not in official costume. Participants still wore 
dresses and “stays.” 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION COSTUME OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


The nineteenth century came to an America which had cast off its swaddling 
clothes and was taking its first tottering and uncertain steps toward its place 
around the table of nations. 

The women who had helped produce this nation were becoming increasingly 
curious about their rights and privileges. Among spokesmen for this new freedom 
which women sought were Benjamine Rush, Emma Willard, Catherine Beecher, 
and Mary Lyon. Rush advocated an education which would offset the ‘‘ornamental”’ 
education. Others’ pointed out the social importance of an educated mother in the 
home. A feeling of nationalism was developing, and Benjamine Rush pointed out 
that the education of young women should be in accord with the social order, 
manners, and government of the nation.'° 

Educational institutions which grew out of such a background were female 
academies and seminaries, high schools, and normal schools. Many of the women’s 
colleges were founded in this century. Among them were Mt. Holyoke, 1837; 
Elmira, 1855; Goucher, 1885; Mary Hardin Baylor, 1845; Vassar, 1861; Penn- 
sylvania College for Women, 1869; Radcliffe, 1879; Bryn Mawr, 1880; Mississippi 
State College for Women, 1884; and Georgia State College for Women, 1889. 
Oberlin College opened as a co-educational institution in 1833. 

In 1851, the “bloomer’’ girl first appeared on the American scene, and a new 
word was added to our vocabulary. Mrs. Amelia Jinks Bloomer shocked the public 
when she appeared in her Camilla outfit. It consisted of a dress which came to the 
knees. Below this were trousers cut full and gathered at the ankles. These were 
the first bloomers. The designer of this costume recommended it for general wear 
because of comfort, health, and unimpeded locomotion." The costume was un- 
popular, but it launched the departure from the traditional long, full skirt. 


Physical education was in the curriculum of the women’s college, generally 
speaking, from the time of its establishment. Because of belief that education was a 


* Woody, Thomas, Op. cit., p. 301. 
” Woody, Thomas, Op. cit., pp. 302-303. 
* Sullivan, Mark, Our Times, Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1926, 1:388. 
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strenuous task for women, physical exercises were introduced as a protection 
against and a correction of the evils accompanying education. Some of the schools, 
however, recognized the social value in physical education from the time of their 
founding. 

Mary Lyon, founder of Mount Holyoke, introduced walking and calisthenics 
but was particularly interested in domestic duties as a form of exercise. Students at 
the seminary were assigned to household duties in the dormitory on the basis that, 
like athletics, it developed teamwork and leadership. Rockford College, in its cata- 
logue of 1854, proposed to give special attention to the culture of the heart, health 
habits, manners, calisthenics, and gymnastics. In 1862, Mt. Holyoke had calisthenic 
classes for twenty to thirty minutes daily, but there was no change in dress and no 
suggestion as to the removal of “‘stays.’"!* Mills College required a ‘“‘suitable” 
dress adapted to exercises as early as 1872.%° 

In 1861, Dr. Dio Lewis, a pioneer of physical education, founded the Normal 
Institute of Physical Education in Boston. He proposed a costume for the women 
in his classes. It consisted of a blouse and skirt with trousers. This costume was 
adapted and used at Vassar in 1866. Even though the Camilla outfit of fifteen 
years earlier was ridiculed by certain elements for street wear, it had a far reach- 
ing influence on the costumes that women were to wear in the gymnasium. 

The first abrupt change in costume for the gymnasium came in 1867 at Lexington 
School for Girls when the girls took off their corsets for exercising." 

Before the close of the nineteenth century, most of the women’s colleges had 
adopted a serge waist and bloomer for physical education activities. These bloomers 
were known as “four yard” bloomers, and salesmen pointed with pride to the full- 
ness of their wares.*® It took a long time to change the gymnasium costume from 
the dress to the bloomer type. In fact, it was some sixty years after the introduction 
of the bloomer to the public that it became the required dress for physical education. 

The latter part of the nineteenth century saw the emergence of the feminist 
movement. It witnessed the beginning of a planned fight for political freedom by 
women. Woman's admission to the educated world gave her a vantage point from 
which to work for her political freedom.** 

The bicycle rolled in toward the close of the nineteenth century. Mark Sullivan, 
in the Turn of the Century, expresses the opinion that the bicycle had a marked 
influence on the style of women’s clothes, not only for sports but for street wear as 
well. The wheel started a revolution, indeed. As women began to ride, they began 
to shorten their skirts. Some say the divided skirt was created as a result of the 
popularity of bicycle riding among women. In order to keep these shorter skirts 
down, lead weights were put in the hems. The movement for practical clothing 
was on its way. 

Between 1890 and 1900, many team and individual sports found their way into 


" Aldrich, C. B., Op. cit. 

" Ainsworth, Dorothy, Op. cit., p. 93. 

“Leonard, Fred, and McKenzie, Tait, History of Physical Education, Lea and Febiger, Philadel- 
phia, 1927, p. 266. 

* Aldrich, C. B., Op. cit. 

** Woody, Thomas, Op. cit., pp. 117-118. 
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the physical education of women’s colleges. The girl of the Gay Nineties could 
not participate in the ‘‘pleasures and difficulties” of field hockey and basketball in 
the bulky costume of her sister of 1860. 

Swimming came into the program about the same time as did team sports. The 
first swim suits could hardly be called such. In fact they were called ‘‘bathing suits.” 
Although swimming for women at that time generally consisted of just splashing 
around in the water, it is surprising that the personal term “bathing” was used to 
describe the activity. A suit having sleeves and a long skirt was worn with long 
stockings. Gradually, the stockings were left off, the skirt shortened, and the 
sleeves left out. By 1928, most colleges were using tank suits for swimming.” 

This new political freedom for which women were working found some expres- 
sion in liberation in dress, manners, sports, education and religion. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


This century saw the so-called machine age come into its own. Since 1900, have 
come the telephone, movie, radio, automobile, airplane, television, and the harness- 
ing of atomic energy. 


Never, perhaps, in the history of mankind has any generation had to withstand the successive 
impacts of so many bewildering inventions altering the ways of human living.® 


The automobile burst on to the American stage of action with as much force as 
did the horses of Cortez bearing the conguistadores across Mexico. 

When the last buggy whip maufacturer closed the doors of his factory and walked 
out, he not only left behind an empty factory, but he also closed the doors on a 
long era of American history.’° The casual days of the horse and buggy were gone; 
the rhythm of the machine age began to beat. There was more leisure for more 
people and less leisure for the few. The development of labor saving devices gave 
the housewife more leisure than any other woman of her kind in the world.” 

Mass production, which brought about a standardization of clothing for street 
wear, also made possible the physical education costume, uniform in style and color. 
In the earlier periods, the girls purchased their uniforms after their arrival at the 
college and had them made. Although the uniforms were of varying colors, they 
were always dark shades. 

Dr. Ainsworth, in the History of Physical Education in Colleges for Women, 
points out that when bloomers were first used as required uniforms, a description of 
the costume was wisely omitted from the college catalogs. In this way, the “folks 
at home” never knew of the shocking uniforms their daughters were wearing at 
boarding school or college. 

Since recovering from the dust stirred up by the skirts of the Gay Nineties, the 
women of America have developed true style in sports attire.* 

By 1906, the problem of the gymnastic costume had reached the point that 


* Ainsworth, Dorothy, Op. cit., pp. 98-99. 

* Cohn, David L., The Good Old Days, Simon Schuster, New York, 1940, p. 150. 

* Loc. cit. 

* Loc. cit. 

* Fox, Milton S., “Clothing and Personal Adornment,” Fortieth Yearbook of the National Soctety 
for the Study of Education, pp. 109-124. 
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professional groups were giving it some thought. In this year, Katherine D. Blake 
addressed the Public School Physical Training Society in New York City on this 
topic: “Should girls be permitted to exercise in clothing that is unhygienic and 
prohibitive of free movement?” The health aspect of the uniform was mentioned 
for the first time in the group of professional women in physical education. This 
was perhaps because of the new knowledge added to the field of health and hygiene 
by scientific investigation. 

World War I brought a need for women at the front, for nurses, and for other 
hospital services. There was also a need for women in industry, in positions that 
had always been filled by men. Women in these positions began to wear clothes 
which were in keeping with these new tasks. In this period, the masculine look 
became popular, and it was accentuated by bobbed hair. The ‘Rocking Chair 
Brigade’ mused, that as skirts went up, morals went down. The saloon went out 
the front door; the bootlegger came in the back door. It was the age of flaming 
youth, the flapper, and Joe College. We were on our way to streamlining! The 
four-yard bloomer became the two yard bloomer; the top garment was changed from 
middy to shirt. 

In 1923 knickers were being worn for golf. From the knicker evolved the circu- 
lar bloomer, about 1925. Long black stockings were still worn with this outfit 
to complete the costume. Within a few years, students were found to be rolling 
down these long black stockings. Unobtrusively, socks replaced the long stockings. 

The one piece suit worn with or without.a blouse was seen in catalogs of 
gymnastic clothing for women in 1928. This was a romper type of suit and was in 
vogue until the middle thirties. It was another expression of the effort to get away 
from affectation in dress. 

The dream of the physical education teacher came true in 1930; suits of fast 
colored cotton were presented. Until this time, the suits had been of dark colors. 
World War I was responsible, in a measure, for the color of physical education 
costumes. The military need for dark dyes forced them off the market and made 
the invention of new fast color dyes necessary as dyes from Europe could no longer 
be obtained. 

The leading trend in today’s fashion in women’s clothing is femininity.** You 
see it in suits, coats, play clothes, and even in gym suits. 

According to manufacturers of gymnasium costumes, this year has seen a marked 
trend away from short shorts to the skirt type suit which is light and free enough 
for movement and at the same time is feminine and becoming to more different 
types of body build. The democratic idea of students’ choosing the color of costume 
suited to their individual coloring is being practiced in many institutions. 

From the dawn of history to the present, great changes have been made in human 
lives. However, no greater transformation in all time has taken place than the 
modification in the lives of women in the last quarter of a century. This change 
has found expression in the clothing they wear, and it has freed them from 
subjugation to absurd and ridiculous conventions. 


* Long, C. T., “Fashion Is a Yardstick,” Practical Home Economics, 23:209, April, 1945. 











IXTEENTH BIENNIAL COUNCIL 


LL P1 LAMBDA THETA members are cordially invited to attend the Sixteenth 
Biennial Council this summer. The University of Chicago campus is the place; 
Monday, August 22, through Thursday, August 25, is the time. 

Much of the Council time will be devoted to work groups and presentation of 
the projected activities of the Association for the coming biennium, with particular 
emphasis on “The Teacher in the Next Decade.’’ All members are welcome to 
attend any or all sessions. 

In addition to Chapter delegates, who are being contacted individually, the na- 
tional office should know as soon as possible who will be present. Rates for non- 
delegates are $5.25 per day for a single room, including meals. If you think you 
can attend as a visitor, will you please fill out and mail both forms below to the 
national office, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 24, California? One form is for 
the use of the Committee on Arrangements, and the other is for use in the national 
office in planning the program. The deadline for receipt of reservations is August 
post. 


VISITOR’S APPLICATION FOR ROOM RESERVATION 
SIXTEENTH BIENNIAL COUNCIL 


NS ic Win voc wie win edea’s Mad onda bf v's «0 oye PRR 
irr II PAD CaS. Ss Fo a bere te caer ive se tee eee 

a I OE PINNED oo oo. ois oie tence d ciave udees wane 
Day and approximate hour of departure ..... 0. ..6 ccc cess cc ceeceneeeees 


If you wish to room with a particular person, please give her name .............. 
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ee a ee ee eee eee Cees eee fal od Co tee eee 
On what days will you plan to attend meetings? (All the time? Part time? What days? 


8 oS SEES eee re PET ee ere ee mr inne eee es Pee 


Of what chapter are you now a member? ......... 0c cece cece cece cece ececeoees 
What chapter offices have you held? ... 2... 5. ccc caret eves cess ccbesevees 
What previous Councils have you attended? ........... 2c cece cece eee eens 


What is your position or vocational status? (Graduate student, housewife, etc.) Please 


mive Cae Wine CIE WE TINE a Te IN oe Ree ry eee res cannes 


G0» 4.6 6.4 SO 06 0'€ 1 6 018 0.0 86 810 oS OEE 26 OO 66D CEG. OD 0 9 OHO RCO OEE OReMO VERZE CREO eS 


CHICAGO BOUND 


For those who do not know Chicago weather, light weight summer clothing 
and a light weight coat are suggested since the variable winds may bring sudden 
changes in temperature. Rain storms are not likely in August, but brief showers 
are not unknown. 

Housing will be in Burton Judson Court of the University of Chicago, 1005 
East 60th Street. For the first twenty-five delegates or visitors who signify their 
intention of remaining for one or two days to see Chicago, the University will 
permit them to remain at convention rates. All rooms must be vacated by Satur- 
day night, August 27, however. 

For those who like to swim, there are beaches nearby—if there’s time! 
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ST. CLAIR, SADIE DANIEL, “Myrtilla Miner: Pioneer in Teacher Education for 
Negro Women,” The Journal of Negro History, January, 1949, pp. 30-45. 

With a gift of only one hundred dollars from a Quaker friend, Myrtilla Miner, 
in 1851, founded the Colored Girls’ School known today as Miner Teachers 
College. A native of New York state and one of a large family, she worked in 
the autumn picking hops. Her extensive use of the village library demonstrated 
her belief in self-improvement. At fifteen years of age, she began teaching in a 
rutal school near her home, and, by alternating years of teaching and study, she 
continued preparation. It is supposed that her frail physique and limited opportu- 
nity increased her desire to aid the under-privileged Negro women of the South. 
In spite of the advice of Frederick Douglas, the most influential Negro in the 
United States, she persevered with faith, courage, and enthusiasm, combined with 
the belief that every being possessed a natural right to knowledge and the poten- 
tiality for achieving it. 

She was influenced directly by Horace Mann and other members of the Mann 
family who aided her, as did Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

From 1871-1877 the Institute for Education of Colored Youth was conducted 
as the Normal Department of Howard University. In 1879, it became part of the 
public school system of the District of Columbia. Thus Myrtilla Miner became a 
prophet of the future. She was the only woman to establish a teacher training 
institution for Negroes prior to the Civil War, and she set the precedent for estab- 
lishment of such institutions during the nineteenth century. 


SPORBERG, Mrs. WILLIAM D., “Women at Beirut,’’ General Federation Club- 
woman, February, 1949, p. 15. 

At the Beirut, Lebanon, conference of UNESCO, November 29 to December 
11, distinguished women from western and far eastern world centers sat across 
a table and talked of women’s progress in all parts of the world. Among the dele- 
gates and alternates were Mrs. Anne O’Hare McCormick of the United States; 
Mrs. Kathleen Lardie of Detroit, radio authority; Dr. Esther Brunauer, Assistant 
Director of the UNESCO Relations Staff of the Department of State; Mrs. Louise 
Wright, Director of the Chicago Council on Foreign Affairs; Mrs. Henry Rus- 
sell, Acting Director of the San Francisco Museum; Miss Janet Lawson, Deputy 
Secretary of the Educational Institute of Scotland; Miss Edel Saunte, member of the 
Danish Parliament; Mme. Kamala Devi Chattopadhaya of India, who won the 
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distinguished conference post of chairman of the sub-committee on mass commu- 
nications; and Mme. Teyer Taskiran, Turkish Delegate and member of the Na- 
tional Parliament. Mrs. Chattopadhaya, with her husband, has revived the drama 
and stagecraft of India, from 1926 to 1930, was secretary of the All-India 
Women’s Conference, and has led political movements for women. 

Mrs. Taskiran, educated in Turkey, received her degree at the University of 
Istanbul. Each person contributed richly to the knowledge of various cultures and 
gave devoted thought to understanding and planning together. 


MuntTs, Mrs. ARLEY, “Illinois Women Adopt French War Orphans,” General 
Federation Clubwoman, February, 1949, pp. 8-9. 

Three years of work on adoption of French war orphans has resulted in care 
for 360 children. Ten thousand pounds of clothing, letters, Christmas cards and 
gifts have been sent. Remarkable understanding and deep gratitude have been 
the outcome. The experiment, on a state-wide basis, has been carefully and sys- 
tematically carried out, and the participants have been assured that the materials 
have been put to the very best possible use and that the spirit of the French 
sufferers has been greatly revived. 


SIEBOLD, JANET, “Helping New Americans,” Journal of Social Casework, Feb- 
ruaty, 1949, pp. 71-77. 

The author points out that the interplay of social, cultural, and emotional reac- 
tions must be given proper weight and perspective. Sensitivity, deception, emotional 
blocks, frustration are evident in many cases which make new life psychologically 
difficult. A warm hand shake and friendly overtures in hospitality go far toward 
bringing rapport to the newcomer. The chief burden of this challenge falls to the 
trained women who ate case workers in every part of the United States and whose 
patience and creative interpretation must be tested to the utmost. 


MarKeR, A. E., “A Survey of Economic Problems in China.” International Affairs, 
January, 1949, pp. 23-36. 

Domestic problems and foreign trade interests in China are frequently con- 
flicting. As is usual, the women of China are carrying a large share of a severe catas- 
trophe. There has been widespread destruction of industries, a communist rebel- 
lion, and isolation and disruption. Even before the war, China’s national budget 
had never been balanced, and the annual deficit was met by the issue of domestic 
loans. Now, lack of confidence has necessitated issue of currency and unbridled in- 
flation. Military problems are paramount, and the government has become a re- 
pressive, tax-collecting organization. 

March, 1946, was the starting point in China’s post-war economic history. The 
deterioration of economic situations necessitated the enforcement of a system of 
controls. The check on the overall level of prices, however, has not operated out- 
side of principal trading centers. Cotton textiles, rice, wheat and flour, vegetables, 
oils and fuels have been somewhat protected. There has been an effort to insure 
an adequate supply of essential goods, particularly at Shanghai. The government has 
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aimed at assisting in the production of principal crops, particularly cotton, silk, 
and tea. 

A major financial crisis developed after the Chinese New Year settlement in 
February, 1947 as a result of rapid and heavy expansion of credit. There was an 
effort to regulate the rate of exchange to keep abreast of major price raises, but the 
rate of exchange was still subject to daily fluctuation. 

The Chinese peasant lives more than ever a hand-to-mouth existence, bartering 
produce for his own requirements, using native oils in place of kerosene, and 
spinning and weaving raw cotton. It is the town dweller who feels the impact of 
inflation. 

The licensing system for imports has been criticized, but seems the best scheme, 
at present, according to the author. It provides for as fair a distribution of imports 
as can be allowed and regulates imports according to national requirements. The 
charges of graft, favoritism, and general corruption are less than conditions would 
indicate. The press has at times reported scurrilous stories which cannot be proved. 
The author holds that the foreign trader in China may continue to serve a useful 


purpose. 


SABISTON, DOROTHY, and HILLER, MARGARET, Toward Better Race Relations. 
The Woman’s Press, 1949, p. 190. 

Many are the individuals and organizations setting forth noble ideals regarding 
democracy and justice for all, but no group can claim a greater achievement than the 
staff and volunteers who serve thru the Y.W.C.A. The study is the record of 
tested experience of community groups in every section of the United States. The 
analysis should point the way to greater success for every group interested in the 
promotion of human rights. 

Criteria involved the use of facilities by interracial groups, joint meetings of 
constituency and leadership groups, attendance at conventions and conferences by 
association members of both races, interracial boards and committees, electoral 
privileges for all members, nondiscriminatory personnel policies, the presence of 
Negroes in the total organization in substantial numbers rather than token repre- 
sentation, and efforts to improve conditions for Negroes in the community. 

Emphasis upon leadership was considered ‘‘a prime necessity,” and the tech- 
niques of cooperation and sincere understanding were illustrated with life stories. 
The working knowledge of sociology and anthropology have found a laboratory in 
every community where the Y.W.C.A. has moved creatively. 

Various methods of integrating programs and building a bridge of interracial 
Practice indicate skill and creativity. 

LUCILLE WALLACE 
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ROSS CURRENTS 


Nimkoff, Meyer F. and Wood, Arthur L., ‘““Women’s Place Academically,” 

Journal of Higher Education, January, 1949, 20:28-36. 

It is commonly recognized that in the institutions of higher education women 
have been at a disadvantage with men in competing for top administrative po- 
sitions particularly. The writers of this article thought it would be interesting to 
see if there were any trends for greater recognition of women in women’s colleges, 
because it is these institutions which have given women the fullest opportunities for 
educational leadership in the past. 

They sent a schedule concerning the position of women on administrative and 
teaching staffs to registrars of seventy-one women’s colleges. This group did not 
include the Catholic colleges or coordinate colleges because factors influencing 
leadership of these institutions would differ from those of other colleges. Replies 
were received from fifty-six, which is seventy-nine per cent of the total. 

On the basis of this schedule, data were compiled which showed that there was 
a decided trend from before 1900 to 1940 toward a greater number of women 
trustees on college boards, though they still were outnumbered more than two to 
one by men. 

In regard to the sex of administrative heads, however, no trend was discern- 
ible for the period studied. Before 1900, seventeen per cent of the administrators 
were women; in 1915, nineteen per cent were women; and in 1940, fourteen per 
cent were women. The trend with regard to sex of deans of women’s colleges is 
slightly downward but it is probably not significant, since the number of colleges 
reporting a dean for the early period is small. 

Some data showing the status of women as heads of other types of institutions 
of higher education are available, although not for a comparable year (1928). A 
survey of twenty-six city normal schools showed that twelve of them were headed 
by a woman, for a percentage of forty-six. Among 150 presidents of junior col- 
leges, thirteen per cent were women. Of 116 presidents of state normal schools, one 
was a woman, and on the level of the universities, there were no women presi- 
dents, 

The data on the sex of the total faculty of women’s colleges reveal a uniformity 
as regards the percentage of the total faculty who are women. Women now com- 
ptise, and have always comprised, from about two-thirds to three-fourths of all 
teachers in women’s colleges. 

When the data on the faculties of women’s colleges are broken down according 
to rank, some changes appear. Although two-thirds or three-fourths of all the 
teachers are women, they constitute about three-fifths of the teachers of first and 
second ranks, the professors and associate professors. 

_ If this same question is asked concerning the percentage of women on the facul- 
ties of men’s colleges, the answer is nearly zero. In 1929, it was found that in the 
twenty-nine colleges and universities for men, only two women were found on the 
faculties, among the nearly two thousand men. Turning to the co-educational col- 
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leges and universities, a sample of 104 institutions disclosed that women held 190 
out of 4,760 full professorships, exactly four per cent. Of all professorships, they 
held eight per cent; and of instructorships, twenty-four. 

Our investigators state that it is not a major function of the report to consider 
the reasons for the situation they describe, but they cannot resist discussing one or 
two. An explanation is sometimes given that women are not as good as men when 
it comes to money-raising and public relations. The women’s college with the larg- 
est endowment, Wellesley, has always had a woman president, however, and Vassar 
College, second in endowment, has installed a woman president recently. Bryn 
Mawr, third in endowments, also has a woman president. 

Other comments explain the situation by saying that both men and women 
prefer to work under a male head, and the authors suggest that our culture is 
responsible for this prevailing attitude toward women executives. They seem to 
feel that as our culture changes it is possible that the status of women may be 
re-defined—even though the small study they made shows a static condition at 
present. 


deLeon, Jacqueline, ‘““A French Woman Looks at Us and Draws Comparisons,” 

Independent Woman, February, 1949, 28:41. 

French women are surprised that after thirty years of suffrage so few American 
women hold public office. French women won the vote in 1944, yet today there 
are women members in all four legislative branches of the national government. 
The National Assembly includes thirty-nine elected women deputies of whom two 
have served as vice presidents of the Assembly. Thirteen women are seated in the 
new Conseil de la Republique, elected last year, and two of these are serving as 
vice presidents. The other two branches dealing with colonial and economic affairs 
also include many women. So do the Municipal Council of Paris and local govern- 
ments elsewhere in France. 

At the time that women secured suffrage, they also won equal hours, wages, and 
benefits. Today women’s organizations are very active in striving for greater bene- 
fits in working conditions, child care, and national health. 

In each of the political parties women are taking leadership. Madame Coton 
is one of the most active members of the Communist Union des Femmes Fran- 
caises. Madame Poinsot Chapuis of M.R.P., a lawyer in Marseilles, was one of the 
first women to serve as a Cabinet Minister. Genevieve de Gaulle, who spent two 
years in German prisons, is sharing a large part of the work in behalf of her uncle, 
the General. There are scores of other women who hold important public offices in 
education, labor, and social welfare. Two women have been appointed judges in 
the national courts, one of Civil Law and one of Commerce. 

Because of strict party discipline, the percentage of Communist women voting 
has always been high—ninety per cent. Now, because of the anti-Communist cam- 
paign, the proportion of so-called bourgeois women voters has risen from sixty 
per cent three years ago to over eighty-five per cent. 

The author states: ‘The chief concern of the average French woman is the cost 
of living. The political party promising to reduce the great disparity between in- 
flationary prices and wages receives her foremost consideration. She thinks first of 
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the cost and amount of her bread rather than of the promises of a Communist or 
Socialist paradise. The effects of the Marshall Plan will be reflected in her vote 
to the extent that it remedies her immediate personal problem of feeding her own 
family.” 


“Guatemala’s First Woman Engineer,” Bulletin of the Pan American Union, 

October, 1948, p. 600. 

When Senorita Francisca Fernandez was awarded her degree by the Government 
School of Engineering, she became the first woman engineer in her country’s 
history; and along with her diploma she received a scholarship medal for the high- 
est grades in her class. 

This attractive young trail-blazer is not the only girl of the family to adopt a 
cateer. One sister writes, paints, and publishes a women’s magazine; another, at 
twenty-three, is a high-school teacher. 

Senorita Fernandez chose engineering as a career because she had discovered 
in preparatory school that scientific subjects were both interesting and easy for her. 
She relates that when she went to the School of Engineering to register, the dean 
refused to accept her fees, believing that she would soon tire of her whim. After 
she had stuck it out for a semester and attained a brilliant record, he had to enroll 
her officially. Since her graduation, she has combined a government engineering 
job with teaching science at a normal school. She considers her present work an 
apprenticeship, for some day she would like to become an architect—and in this 
field, too, she will be Guatemala’s first woman. 


“What the United Nations is Doing for the Status of Women.” Department of 

Public Information, United Nations, Lake Success, New York, 1948. 

This little pamphlet gives a short history of the movement for recognition of 
women’s equality and the help accorded it by the League of Nations and United 
Nations. Anyone interested in this history will find the pamphlet an excellent sum- 
mary. 

The Secretary-General of the United Nations organized a section on the status 
of women in the Division of Human Rights. This section, in order to make definite 
proposals to the Economic and Social Council, is endeavoring to secure records from 
all member states and trust territories. It is cooperating with UNESCO in trying to 
make better educational facilities available without distinction as to sex, race, or 
creed. Of course, it is impossible for the United Nations to legislate and enact the 
principle of the equality of sexes. In this, as in many other fields, its principal task 
is one of education. By pointing out the many inequalities that exist and by stimu- 
lating active organized groups in individual countries to work toward achieving 
equality, the United Nations can be an agency through which women can coordinate 
their efforts. 

ExsiE M. JEVONS 











“ProcRaM NOTES 





“Unhappily we have learned how to destroy each other before we have learned 
to like each other. And, unless we can learn to like each other before our mutual 
feelings of distrust result in action, we are lost. This is a large order, but not a 
hopeless one. We can start to lay down patterns of living which will enable us 
to survive.” 


ewe the current year, Pi Lambda Thetans have been laboring in classrooms 
throughout the nation to aid in the design of these patterns of living. To 
replenish their energies and gain greater insight into these problems and gain a 
sense of oneness in this terrific task, they have assembled periodically for study and 
exchange of ideas. 

Central Ohio Alumnz has concentrated upon the problem directly in its pro- 
gram, “Spotlighting World Concerns.” Its members have explored such topics in 
international affairs as: ‘“The United Nations: Its Strengths, Weaknesses, and 
Possible Future” with the speaker, Dr. Clyde E. Feuchter, Editor of Civil Train- 
ing of the American Education Press; ‘‘What Hope for German Youth,” with the 
speaker, Dr. I. Keith Tyler; “The Atom and You,” with Dr. Alfred Garrett; and 
the “Amsterdam Conference” with Dr. Harold L. Yochum, President of Capital 
University. Its final study group was a panel discussion, “Viewpoints from Other 
Parts of the World,” including representatives from Egypt, Colombia, and Ger- 
many—truly in accord with the repeated theme of this issue of the JOURNAL, 
“Women Around the World.” 

Maude Rupel writes that Toledo Alumnz Chapter has been concerned with 
“Europe, 1948” and the “Atomic Age and World Affairs.” 

Chicago Alumnz Chapter has not only had a presentation of ‘Some Observations 
of Education in Germany” by Dr. Thelma Thurstone, Director of the Bureau of 
Child Study, but has brought its program home and turned the spotlight on the 
status and future of some of its own institutions, vital to the design of these “‘pat- 
terns of living which will enable us to survive.” It joined with Lambda Chapter of 
the University of Chicago and with Alpha Zeta Chapter of Northwestern Univer- 
sity in a discussion of “Intercultural Education” under the leadership of Dr. Hilda 
Taba, who for many years has been working in this area with public schools. 

Special mention should be made of the Third Annual Banquet of Educational 
Honoraries at the Ohio State University in recognition of the Diamond Jubilee 
Celebration, at which twelve societies joined to hear Dr. Willard Olson, Professor 
of Education at the University of Michigan, speak on ‘““Growth, Mental Hygiene, 
and Human Relations.” Surely there is no subject more significant in the design of 
“patterns of living which will enable us to survive.” 

Beta Chapter at Syracuse University has had as its main theme this year: ‘‘Pupil- 
Teacher Relationships.” For the March meeting a panel of boys and girls—average 

(Continued on page 257) 


* Kelly, Earl C. 1947. Education for W hat Is Real. New York, Harper Bros. p. 1. 
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FROM COAST TO COAST 


ALPHA IOTA CHAPTER 
Under the leadership of its new president, Maryellen King, Alpha Iota chapter 


‘at Claremont Graduate School is enjoying a year of fellowship and professional 


advancement. Last October, members journeyed to Westwood for a joint meeting 
with U.C.L.A.’s Alpha Delta chapter. As president of the Southern California 
Council of Pi Lambda Theta, Mrs. King was chairman of the annual Founders’ 
Day Dinner, held in Glendale. Members of all Southern California chapters 
gathered to witness again the founders’ ceremony and to hear Dr. W. Ballentine 
Henley. At the December meeting, Miss Ivy Brown, British exchange teacher to 
the Claremont schools, spoke encouragingly of the lasting benefits of the war years 
to the English schools. 

Plans for the spring include an annual joint meeting with the local Phi Delta 
Kappa chapter, an impressive initiation ceremony for a large group of graduate 
and undergraduate women to be held at Blaisdell Hall on the Pomona College 
campus, a talk on an intercultural theme by a Negro minister from Pasadena, 
and a final spring meeting at which Dr. Peter L. Spencer will speak. 

As if this were not a full enough program, Alpha Iotans are already busily en- 
gaged in plans for their annual summer Reading Conference. Under the capable 
direction of Helen Juneman, the five-day conference program is being arranged. 
Topic of this year’s conference, to be held July 4-8 on the Scripps College campus 
in Claremont, is ‘‘Problems and Techniques Involved in Reading Social Relation- 
ships.” It is hoped that many visiting Pi Lambda Thetans will take advantage of 
this outstanding and well-known reading conference. 


SIGMA CHAPTER 


Under the leadership of its gifted president, Mrs. Elsa May Smith, Sigma Chap- 
ter of Pi Lambda Theta planned a vital program for 1948-49. The general theme 
was a consideration of those issues—tlocal, national, and world—of concern today. 

Beginning with a study of area and state problems underlying the November 
elections, the program has progressed through an investigation of the issues con- 
fronting the community, to a study of the UN and responsibility to that organiza- 
tion. The February program, presented as a part of the institute series of the Los 
Angeles City Schools, was an address on the foreign policy of the United States. 

Highlight of the year’s activity was an in-service training workshop in Educa- 
tional Leadership the weekend of April 22-23. There were general, group, and 
evaluation sessions, with outstanding leaders and resource people in education 
from city, county, and state. 

Late in the spring there will be a meeting reviewing the year’s projects; one 
gathering for the initiation of new members; one devoted to meeting old and 
new friends. Sigma Chapter has had a most successful year under the brilliant 
leadership of its president. 
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SAN DIEGO ALUMNA CHAPTER 


The San Diego Alumnz Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta has had for its project, 
for the second year, the “Rehabilitation of Education in Europe.” This year, the 
chapter decided to investigate the possibilities of supplying educational materials 
to schools in Bavaria. Dr. Charles J. Falk, Assistant to the Superintendent of San 
Diego Schools, offered invaluable assistance in helping to make contact with 
educators in Bavaria so that the chapter might receive first-hand knowledge of 
the most serious needs of schools in the American zone in Germany. Dr. Falk 
has recently returned from service with the U. S. Military Government in Bavaria, 
working with the Education and Cultural Relations Division. 

Letters asking for information were received by Fraulein Magda Galster, 
German Supervisor of the Education Service Center in Munich. Fraulein Galster’s 
reply told of the serious need for all kinds of books and other educational material. 
In addition, she provided a list of names of German teachers who were very 
desirous of having correspondence with American teachers. 

The Alumnz Chapter in San Diego decided to purchase candy, children’s 
books, pencils, tablets, crayolas, and other material; and at our annual Christmas 
party, the members wrapped the packages in attractive gift paper and ribbons. 
The gifts were then packaged in five cartons and sent to Fraulein Galster in Munich 
so that she might distribute them to the schools that she knew could make the 
best use of the materials. 

Pi Lambda Thetans are eagerly awaiting word from Munich as to the arrival 
of the packages and possibilities for further assistance that the chapter can afford. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA ALUMNZ CHAPTER 


The members of the Western Pennsylvania Alumnz Chapter continue to show 
the leadership that is one of the strong characteristics of Pi Lambda Thetans. 

The programs for the year 1948-1949 were built around the theme: “Knowing 
and Appreciating Our Interesting Neighbors at Home and Abroad.” 

Dean of Women, Miss Helen Poole Rush, of the University of Pittsburgh, 
gave a very vivid word picture of her summer in Norway; William Henry Bliss, 
of the University of Pittsburgh, discussed “International Relations and Proposals 
for World Organization;” John P. Schaefer, Public Relations Director of the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools, presented “‘The Legislative Scene; Charlotte E. Ray, 
retired Dean of Women of Penn State College, described ‘Our Relations with 
Morals Court;” and Mildred T. Evanson of the Pennsylvania College for Women, 
gave readings on “Living Writers and the World Community.” 

During the year the members took time out to play. A dinner meeting was 
held in January and the members had fun playing games. In March, the annual 
card party was held. This is a benefit, and the proceeds go toward the Project 
Fund. 


CHI CHAPTER 


The members of Chi Chapter have had a successful and stimulating year. The 
central theme of the Chapter’s program, as determined by its program committee, 
was the ““Teacher’s Role on the Road to Peace.’ Following each meeting, Chi 
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Chapter enjoyed a social gathering which served to better the friendship among 
its many members. At this time, too, it was possible to interview informally the 
speaker of the evening. 

The highlights of the year were the initiation ceremony in February, when 
eleven new members were welcomed, and the meeting in March, when Dr. 
Detlov W. Bronk, the new president of Johns Hopkins, spoke. 

Chi Chapter was fortunate in having Dr. Florence E. Bamberger, advisor and 
sponsor since the inauguration of the chapter, continue her interest and activity 
in the organization and program despite her retirement from active work in The 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Chi Chapter presented to the University its annual scholarship of two hundred 
dollars for a woman graduate student in the School of Higher Studies. 


PORTLAND ALUMNZE CHAPTER 


A most delightful evening was the annual dinner meeting of Phi Delta Kappa, 
Delta Kappa Gamma, and Pi Lambda Theta Portland Alumnze Chapter on 
December third. Mrs. Dorothy McCullough Lee, mayor-elect of Portland (now 
in office) and guest speaker on this occasion, spoke on ‘“‘Our Grass-root Problems.” 
Dean Paul B. Jacobson of the School of Education of the University of Oregon, 
proved to be an excellent toastmaster, while the chapter president, Dr. Helen 
Wylie Clapp, was chairman of the evening. 

The spring luncheon will be held at Lewis and Clark College. Installation of 
officers will take place at this meeting. 

LAURA McADAMS 


_ 
<e 


PROGRAM NOTES CONTINUED 


age thirteen years—with Margaret Petersen Trippi, Instructor of Psychology at 
Oswego State Teachers College, as coordinator, discussed ‘Characteristics of the 
Teacher I Like.” The points they made were not new ones; research studies have 
cited identical characteristics in best-liked and least-liked teachers, but the ‘‘depth 
of perception and awareness displayed by these young people was very stimulating 
to these teachers and prospective teachers who are interested in being good teach- 
ers.” Truly these young people, with an awareness of what constitutes good hu- 
man relationships in the laboratory of democracy, are the very base upon which we 
are building this design of living. 

Reviews of the above activities indicate the awareness by Pi Lambda Thetans 
of the need of the people in this world today to “learn to like each other.” As we 
now project our plans for the coming year may we review the work of our sister 
organizations and profit by their programs of the year. And may we—in the spirit 
of the author quoted above: 


“Seek basic causes, and strive for suggestions as to how patterns might be laid 
down, as man is nurtured from the cradle, which will make life tenable—tenable 
not just for the few, but for every human being anywhere, who by being born 
has inherited the earth.”’? 





VERNA WHITE 
*Ibid., p. 12. 











Women IN THE NEWS 


A trainload of business and professional women journeyed from New York 
City to Washington to attend the installation of Margaret Chase Smith of Maine, 
at present the only woman member of the Senate but one who may well be 
regarded as “Senator-at-Large for Women.” Mrs. Smith is not only good-looking 
and charming; she is well-versed in economic and political affairs and an out- 
standing speaker. When Margaret Chase Smith speaks, the women of America 
are well represented. 





Lillian Gilbreth, who did her undergraduate work at the University of Cali- 
fornia and earned her Ph.D. at Brown, was chosen from the field of psychology 
as “Woman of the Year” by the American Women’s Association, which annually 
presents such an award to an outstanding woman. The Altrusa Club of New York 
City managed the luncheon for more than a thousand business and professional 
women, which was given in her honor at the Waldorf-Astoria in November, 
1948. Mrs. Gilbreth was honored for her long career in industrial engineering, 
which she has carried on since her husband’s death in 1924 and despite the 
responsibility of rearing her twelve children to successful and outstanding maturity. 
Recently two of her progeny have published an entertaining, sometimes touching 
and often hilarious story, Cheaper by the Dozen. The volume is a credit to the 
Gilbreth tradition and should bring another accolade to their mother. 


Miss Margaret Leal, who has for some time been a member of the New York 
School of Social Work, Columbia University, became Acting Dean of that Graduate 
School last October. The School is operated as a division of the Community 
Service Society. 

Miss Leal, who succeeded Dr. Walter W. Pettit, began as a research assistant 
in 1916 and later became secretary, assistant director, and, this year, Acting Dean. 
She was one of the pioneers in the formation of the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work and is very highly regarded by social workers throughout 
the nation. 


Marian Anderson, the contralto, disclosed to a reporter, on the night before 
She started on a transcontinental concert tour, that she has survived an operation 
which threatened her life last June. A cyst was removed from the esophagus of 
Miss Anderson. In the past such an ailment would have meant that death was 
near or would follow invalidism. Today, even if the operation is successful, there 
is great danger to the vocal chords. When Miss Anderson entered the operating 
room, she valiantly faced the end of her career. Her many friends will be happy 
to know that she has made a complete recovery and that they may have the 
pleasure of hearing her sing again. 


Fay Kanin has struck the pot of gold on Broadway with a successful comedy 
which deals with an educator who has so lost his courage that Mrs. Kanin’s 
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heroine, a famous female war correspondent turned Congresswoman, decides 
she cannot become his wife, though she has always thought of herself since her 
undergraduate days as in love with him. Goodbye, My Fancy is the name of this 
dramatic hit, in which the leading character is a college president who has “ossified 
into a benevolent mouther of platitudes.’’ His spinelessness is revealed in two 
ways: by his failure to back up a faculty member who is accused of being too liberal 
and by his refusal to let his students see a documentary film which shows how 
terrible the horrors of war are. The president’s point of view on these matters 
was deflected from liberalism by the pressure of a conservative trustee. 


Mary Roberts Rinehart, who seems to have been born knowing how to tell 
a good story, has recently published the story of her own life, under the title 
My Story. She recounts how she began to write and how she succeeded. She has 
written to entertain her public, and the rewards which have come to her indicate 
that she has succeeded well. Mrs. Rinehart neither underestimates nor overestimates 
her own ability and achievements. She gives an honest picture. Not for one moment 
does she indicate that writing for a living is an easy life. She has been unusually 
successful and has achieved what would seem to most of us a life of luxury— 
houses, servants, yachts, cars, even a diamond necklace. But she reminds us that 
she earned every one of these by unremitting labor. 

During the ten years when her children were small, Mrs. Rinehart repressed 
a desire to write. Except for those few years, and other short periods of distress 
and anxiety, she has worked day in and day out. Her life has not been one-sided. 
Her husband was a doctor, with a distinguished career in his own field of medicine. 
Her three stalwart sons also, claimed much of her time. Yet, year in and year out, 
she worked with the theatre and with outstanding journalists, publishers, and 
editors. She has been unusually versatile in making her own assignments, which 
include fiction, articles, and straight reporting. She has met most of the distin- 
guished figures of our day, and judging from her account she has enjoyed every 
moment of it. My Story will prove an inspiration to any Pi Lambda Thetans 
who are aspiring to work as hard as Mary Roberts Rinehart! 


Grace G. Davis, National Chairman of the Committee on Women in World 
Affairs, has for several years now headed an important group of women who are 
promoting women’s interests in international conferences. Katharine Pease of 
Barnard .College and Dr. Elinor*J. Barnes, New York City psychologist, are 
among those who represent Pi Lambda Theta in the executive committee of the 
organization. Mrs. Davis and her committee list important conferences throughout 
the world and write to organizations and individuals for suggestions of women 
qualified to represent the United States. Names which are sent in are considered 
and are often endorsed and sent on to the State Department for consideration. 
The Committee on Women in World Affairs is also interested in the possibility 
of a woman’s being appointed as Assistant Secretary of Labor. 


The women’s colleges in the east have been making news in education recently. 
Mrs. Bernice Brown Cronkhite, Vice-President of Radcliffe College and Dean 
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of its Graduate School, was tendered a reception last fall, marking the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of her association with the College. As a special feature of the 
reception, a portrait of Mrs. Cronkhite, painted by William Abbott Cheever, was 
unveiled and presented to the College. Mrs. Ada Comstock Notestin, President 
Emeritus of Radcliffe, was the principal speaker. Mrs. Cronkhite is a director 
of the Cambridge Research Association and was, this year, appointed for the 
second time the only woman member of the Massachusetts Commission on Edu- 
cation. She has also served as an officer of the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women and has long been a member of the Foreign Policy Association. 


Wellesley is in the market for a new president. Wellesley’s search for a woman 
to become president was necessitated by the resignation of Dr. Mildred McAfee 
Horton, who left to join her husband in his work in New York. Reverend Dr. 
Horton is Minister of the General Council of Congregational Churches and 
Chairman of the American Committee for the World Council of Churches. “I 
am convinced that as a team we can accomplish more than the sum of the accom- 
plishments of each of us working separately,” said Mrs. Horton, who will retire 
at the close of this academic year. 


Dean Millicent Carey McIntosh of Barnard College, Columbia University, has 
recently made public her first annual report. Dean McIntosh urges that college 
students be given moral guidance. She indicates that it is not enough to ‘‘sound 
forth the old clarion call to intellectual achievement and the good life” and asserts 
that the college faculty must examine honestly and with intelligence the forces 
which threaten to undermine our present day society. 


Dean Irma Voigt will retire next June as Dean of Women at Ohio University, 
Athens. Dean Voigt, who completed her undergraduate work and her doctorate 
at the University of Illinois, is the only Dean of Women Ohio University has 
ever had. She began her career there in 1913 and has throughout the years; 
given steady and distinguished service to the cause of women, not only on the 
campus but nationally. She has been very active in the National Association of 
Deans of Women for years and has, through her training courses, given impetus 
to the improvement of personnel work in numerous colleges. She has served as 
National President of the Deans of Women and has been cited for conspicuous 
service. She has been vice-president of AAUW, in which organization she made 
a real contribution by promoting their scholarship program. For years she served 
on the National Board of the YWCA. Dean Voigt was a pioneer in personnel 
work in Ohio and has been on the same job longer than any dean of women 
in the country. She is a woman of great intellectual vigor, a good public speaker, 
with warmth of heart and cordial hospitality and unsurpassed understanding of 
young people. It is to be hoped that in her new-found leisure Dean Voigt will 
find time to distill into books the wisdom she has garnered through her years of 
service. 

LOUISE PRICE 
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OVETA CULP HOBBY 


Oveta Culp Hobby, executive vice-president of The Houston Post and wartime 
head of the Women’s Army Corps, became interested in public affairs as early 
as 1926. She joined the staff of The Houston Post in 1931 and in the same year 
was married to William Pettus Hobby, former governor of Texas and president 
of the newspaper. Successively, Mrs. Hobby served on the paper as research 
editor, literary editor, assistant editor, vice-president, and executive vice-president. 

Following two years as chief of the women’s interest section for the bureau 
of public relations of the United States War Department, Mrs. Hobby became 
director of the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps. She was later appointed director 
of the Women’s Army Corps, with the rank of colonel. For this wartime service 
Mrs. Hobby was awarded the distinguished service medal. 

Since 1945, she has been active as executive vice-president of The Houston 
Post and in various kinds of public service. She is a consultant to the committee 
on the organization of the executive branch of the United States government, 
the so-called Hoover committee. Mrs. Hobby was an alternate for the Freedom 
of Information Conference at Geneva, Switzerland, and is president of the 
Southern Newspapers Publishers Association. 

Other varied activities include active membership in the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors; the Texas Newspaper Publishers Association; Advertising 
Federation of America; Houston Community Chest; Houston Symphony Society; 
Texas Medical Center; Houston Committee for Education on Alcoholism; the 
Episcopal Church; Texas Safety Association; National Safety Council; National 
Citizens Committee, Community Chests of America; Pacific War Memorial; and 
Texas Field Army, American Cancer Society. 

The Hobbys have two children, William Pettus Hobby, Jr., and Jessica Hobby. 


FRANCES P. BOLTON 


Frances P. Bolton (R), Representative to Congress from the Twenty-second 
District, Ohio, is a prominent Republican leader and member of the Republican 
Congressional Policy Committee. 

Congressman Bolton has long been distinguished for her world-wide interest 
in women’s and children’s activities. Few members of Congress have contributed 
more in the way of progressive legislation in both medicine and nursing than Mrs. 
Bolton. 

A distinguished speaker, Mrs. Bolton holds various doctorates both in law and the 
humanities and recently received the William Freeman Snow Award of the 
American Social Hygiene Association for Distinguished Service to Humanity. 


BETTY M. LONG 


Betty M. Long was born in Whakatane, New Zealand, and was educated in 
New Zealand public and private schools. She has lived in Australia for eight 
years and has been in the United States for two. She is now married to an American 
citizen and resides in White Plains, New York. 
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RADEN AJOE MALIA SUNARIO WIRANATA KUSUMA 

Raden Ajoe Malia Sunario, daughter of a ruling Sundanese house whose history 
goes back in an unbroken line into the fifteenth century, is one of the outstanding 
women leaders among Java's fifty million people. 

Her father, Raden Ario Adipati Wiranata Kusuma, who has been an important 
Sundanese leader since his youth, has recently been elected to the Provisional 
Council of West Java. 

Madame Sunario is a pioneer among Indonesian Women. She is the first to 
travel alone to the United States, and she is the founder of ‘“‘Pembina,’”’ an im- 
portant importing concern in Batavia. 

Her public activity dates back to the early days of the war when she joined 
the Javanese Red Cross. In 1942, she nursed victims of Japanese bombings and be- 
came President of the Central Organization of Women’s Clubs of Bandung holding 
the post until 1945. 

Madame Sunario and her husband, Raden Sunario, a police official in the State 
of West Java (Pasundan Negara), have a family of four children, two daughters 
of sixteen and fourteen and two sons of twelve and eight. 

Her visit to the United States was prompted by a desire to see and know the 
country, and specifically to meet American women in the business and professional 
world and to study American schools. 


MARY M. MacTAGGART 

After qualifying at Edinburg University, Mary M. MacTaggart studied child 
guidance in the United States under the auspices of the Commonwealth Fund 
ptior to becoming a psychologist on the staff of the London Child Guidance 
Clinic. 

Other posts she has occupied include psychologist on the staff of Maudsley 
Hospital (University of London and London County Council), consultant, lec- 
turer, and university examiner. 

During the war, Dr. MacTaggart was a lecturer in psychology to His Majesty's 
Forces. Immediately following the end of the war, she was appointed to her 
present post, psychologist to the County Borough of Barnsley Education Com- 
mittee at Barnsley, Yorkshire, England. 


JAKOBINA JOHNSON 

Born in Iceland, Jakobina Johnson came with her family to a Canadian prairie 
settlement in 1889. She taught school in Manitoba until she married Isak Johnson 
and came to the States to make her home. The mother of six sons and a daughter, 
she retained her interest in Icelandic literature, arts, and crafts. While she worked 
at household tasks, she translated into English the Icelandic poems she had 
learned as a child. Her first published translations were of folk songs with ac- 
companiments by Sveninbjornsson. Her translation of the Icelandic national anthem 
is widely used. Her translations have been published in the American-Scandinavian 
Review and other periodicals and in a collection, Icelandic Poems and Stories. 
She has also written several poems in the Icelandic language and published two 
small collections of selected poems. 
In 1933, Mrs. Johnson was decorated by the Icelandic Government with the 
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Order of the Falcon. In 1935, she was invited to return to Iceland as the guest 
of various Icelandic organizations. She returned to Iceland again in 1948. She has 
spoken widely in the Pacific Northwest, interpreting Iceland to many groups. 
Her home in Seattle, Washington, has been a “home away from home’’ for many 
Icelandic students in the last forty years. 


MIEKE WEFERS BETTINK 

Miss Wefers Bettink was born in 1916. After following the high school, she 
finished her education at the School for Social Case Work in Amsterdam. After that 
she was a collaborator of the Netherlands Institute for Industrial Psychology at 
Utrecht (Director: Jhr Dr. D. J. van Lennep). After doing different work in the 
field of practical psychology, she was an independent collaborator of the Voca- 
tional Guidance Department, specializing herself on women’s occupations and 
questions closely allied. 


CATHERINE BROMHAM 

Katie Bromham was born in Brussels. She spent most of her youth in Con- 
stantinople, and this stay in the Near East has left a deep mark upon her character. 
She studied music very early and participated in concerts (violin, piano). After 
her return to Belgium she pursued her musical education under the tutorship of 
celebrated masters such as Edouard Dorn and Arthur DeGreef. Though an in- 
terpreter of classics, she has always been interested in folk-tradition. 

Katie Bromham has taught music at the Flemish State Normal School of 
Brussels for a number of years and has become an authority in this field. 


RITA CHETCUTI 

Rita Chetcuti, principal of one of the most modern infant schools in Malta, 
was one of the teachers from war-devastated countries brought to the United States 
during the summer of 1948 by the NEA Overseas Teacher Relief Fund. After 
three years at a teachers’ training school in Malta and a year at the Royal University 
of Malta, she studied two years at a training college in England on a scholarship. 
She is an assistant deputy on the Council of the Malta Union of Teachers and 
secretary to the Teachers’ Magazine. She serves on many professional committees. 


MARY EVELYN BUICE 
A biography of Mary Evelyn Buice appeared in Our Contributors March, 1949. 
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48 
Teachers in Nigeria. E. Ita. 27:19-22 Oct. "48 
The Teachers of Canada. S. R. Laycock. 27:3-6 
Oct. ’48 
Teachers of Norway During the Years of 
German Occupation. H. Hansen. 27:71-6 
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Teachers in India. A, E. Currie. 27:23-5 Oct. 
’48 

Teachers in Nigeria. E. Ita. 27:19-22 Oct. *48 

The Teachers of Canada. S. R. Laycock. 27:3-6 
Oct. '48 

Teachers of Norway During the Years of Ger- 
man Occupation. H. Hansen. 27:71-6 Dec. 


"48 

Thinking, Acting Citizenship. O. C. Hobby. 27: 
193-5 May '49 

To Foster Professional Spirit. 27:96-100 Dec. 
"48 


Trefz, Lettie (portrait) 27:109 Dec. *48 


United Nations 
Bridge of Understanding. M. B. Lucas. 27: 
67 Dec. ’48 
Mount Holyoke College Institute on the 
United Nations. 27:185 Mar. ‘49 


Van Wagenen, Beulah C. Women in the News. 
27:52-7 Oct. 48 
Veon, Dorothy H. 27:109 Dec. "48 
Switzerland and Her Place in International 
Unity. 27:92-5 Dec. 48 
Vopni, Sylvia (portrait) 27:46 Oct. °48 


Walker, Margarette Wible. 27:116 Dec. °48 
Wallace, Lucille. Have You Read? 27:36-8 Oct. 
’°48; 27:111-2 Dec. '48; 27:170-1 Mar. 
49; 27:248-50 May °49 
White, Verna. Program Notes. 27:43-4 Oct. ’48; 
27:117-8 Dec. °48; 27:177-8 Mar. ‘49; 
27:254 May '49 
Wise, Russell L. Teachers in Germany. 27:26-9 
Oct. ’48 
Women 
Attainments of Norwegian Women. H. Han- 
sen. 27:164-7 Mar. '49 
Chinese Women. E. W. Shih. 27:145-50 Mar. 
"49 
Indonesia's Women—Past and Present. R. A. 
M. Sunario Wiranata Kusuma. 27:215-19 
May *49 
The Japanese Girl of Today. T. T. Hiraga. 
27:143-4 Mar. '49 
Maltese Woman. R. Chetcuti. 27:235-38 May 
"49 
Modern Saga Women. J. Johnson. 27:223-6 
May '49 
The Place of Women in American Politics. 
F. P. Bolton. 27:204-9 May *49 
The Role of Women in Egypt. A. Fahmy. 27: 
156-7 Mar. °49 
A Snapshot of the Women of England at 
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the Gate of 1949. M. M. MacTaggart. 27: 
220-2 May *49 

Status of Belgian Women. J. C. Bromham. 
27:232-3 May '49 

The Status of Women in Korea. W. Koh. 
27:151-5 Mar. '49 

The Status of Women in Lagos, Nigeria. S. 
Comhaire-Sylvain. 27:158-63 Mar. '49 

The Status of Women in New Zealand Today. 
B. M. Long. 27:210-4 May '49 

Thinking, Acting Citizenship. O. C. Hobby. 
27:193-5 May '49 

Women Around the World. B. Baxter. 27: 
129-30 Mar. ’49 

Women in the News. 27:52-7 Oct. '48; 27: 
184-5 Mar. '49; 27:258-60 May *49 

Women of Guatemala. C. M. Post. 27:138-42 
Mar. *49 

Women on the Forty-Ninth Parallel. A. 
Francis. 27:131-7 Mar. ’49 

Women Around the World. B. Baxter. 27:129- 
30 Mar. *49 
Women in the News. B. C. Van Wagenen, M. 

Griffis, and Louise Price. 

Anderson, Marian. 27:258 May °49 

Baxter, Bernice. 27:57 Oct. '48 

Blankers-Koen, Fanny. 27:184 Mar. °49 

Bolton, Frances P. 27:184 Mar. °49 

Bosone, Reva Beck. 27:185 Mar. °49 

Brunauer, Esther C. 27:55 Oct. '48 

Cam, Helen Maud. 27:56 Oct. '48 

Cronkhite, Bernice Brown. 27:260 May '49 

Davis, Grace G. 27:259 May °49 

Detsch, Gertrude. 27:54 Oct. '48 

Douglas, Helen Gahagan. 27:185 Mar. °49 

Fedder, Ruth. 27:52 Oct. ’48 

Freire, Rafaela. 27:54-5 Oct. '48 

Gilbreth, Lillian. 27:258 May '49 

Goedde, Bernice. 27:56-7 Oct. '48 

Goetz, Delia. 27:55-6 Oct. ’48 

Harden, Cecil M. 27:184 Mar. °49 

Heffernan, Helen. 27:52-3 Oct. °48 

Horton, Mildred McAfee. 27:260 May '49 

Hosp, Helen. 27:52 Oct. ’48 

Kanin, Fay. 27:258-9 May °49 

Keller, Helen. 27:55 Oct. ’48 

Lardie, Kathleen N. 27:55 Oct. '48 

Leal, Margaret. 27:258 May '49 

Lederer, Johanna, 27:54 Oct. '48 

McCormick, Anne O’Hare. 27:55 Oct. '48 

McIntosh, Millicent Carey. 27:260 May ‘49 

Menger, Clara. 27:56-7 Oct. '48 

Norton, Mary T. 27:184-5 Mar. °49 

Rinehart, Mary Roberts. 27:259 May 49 

Rogers, Edith Nourse. 27:184 Mar. '49 
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Roosevelt, Eleanor. 27:184 Mar. '49 Women on the Forty-Ninth Parallel. A. Francis; 

St. George, Katherine. 27:184 Mar. ‘49 27:131-7 Mar. ’49 ; 

Smith, Margaret Chase. 27:184 Mar. 49; 27: World Citizenship ; 
258 °49 For Better World Understanding. Eleano 

Studebaker, Mabel. 27:53 Oct. °48; 27:184 Roosevelt. 27: May °49 
Mar. °49 The Role of the Educator in Fostering Mental; 

Taussig, Helen Brooke. 27:184 Mar. '49 Health and World Citizenship. M. Ej 

Tracy, Florence. 27:53 Oct. '48 Steele. 27:101-8 Dec. '48 

Twouhy, Marguerite. 27:52 Oct. ‘48 

Voigt, Irma. 27:260 May °49 Index prepared by Zeta Chapter, University off 

Winklemann, Elizabeth. 27:54 Oct. '48 Washington 


Woodhouse, Chase Going. 27:56 Oct. ‘48; Committee: 
27:185 Mar. ’49 Chairman, Ruth A. Londean (Mrs. Henry C.} 


Wright, Louise. 27:55 Oct. '48 Andrea H. Durfee (Mrs. William A’) 
Women of Guatemala. C. M. Post. 27:138-42 Ethel A. Long 
Mar. *49 
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